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rooms, with Hope for a stimu- 
lator and support, are being 
gathered together into the publie places for 
commendation or sneer, sale or neglect. The 
harvest of the year is to be gathered. May 
the weather be fair for all, and the sun shine 
brightly on the deserving! Those who know 
best at what cost of time and labour art is 
attained, will the least willingly condemn, the 
most readily encourage. They will not expect 


to find a Michaelangelo or a Raffaelle in every | 


striver after the beautiful; nor will they com- 
pare the works of the year of any set of men, 
with galleries of ancient art,—selected speci- 
mens of many masters from the works of 
many years, 


On Monday, the Association for Promoting | 
the Free Exhibition of Modern Art, opened | 


their gallery. It contains 531 works of art, 


of which 15 only have been exhibited before, 


and is far superior, as a whole, to the collec- | 


tion in the same place last year. 

At the private view on Saturday the attend- 
ance of visitors was very numerous, including 
many distinguished names, and 
pictures were purchased, being more, as we 
understand, than were sold there during the 


whole of last season, leaving out the sales to | 


the Art-Union of London. 
visitors since has been much better than it was 
last year, and will doubtless increase as the 
collection becomes known. 

Nos. 6 and 7, “On the Trent,” and “ A 
Willowy Stream that turns a Mill,” are two 
nice landscapes, by F. W. Hulme, at present 
better known by his excellent drawings on 
wood than by his pictures. No. 14, “ Morning 
Prayers,” by Marshall Claxton, is more to our 
fancy than some larger works by the same 
artist. The well fed, pompous hand seen at 
one corner of the picture, in the curtained pew, 
contrasts cleverly with the meek slight girls at 
their devotions in the “ free-seat.” In No. 23 E. 
H. Corbould gives apossible view of “‘ The Old 
Hostelrie, High-road, Knightsbridge, a.p. 1497 
(anciently called Kynge’s-Brygg, or King’s- 
bridge, but more commonly known as Stone- 
bridge).” The dwellers in that pleasant sub- 
urb will seareely recognise “the Green,” now 
disgracefully disfigured by mud heaps, zinc 


cowls, and what looks like a very ugly ware- | 


house or stable, but is in reality a free school, | , ; z 
| extraordinary minuteness and displaying a | 


where young minds may be educated by ex- 
ternals (and how strong they are we all know), 
into due contempt of decency, order, and 
symmetry. No. 48, “ Rugged Pastures,” is by 
S. R. Percy, and has much excellence. The 
same artist exhibits five other landscapes, all 
possessing more or Jess merit. 

55, “ Christ teaching Humility,” a finished 
study for a large picture, by R. 8S. Lauder, 
R.S.A., is one of the finest works in the gal- 
lery, and is calculated to raise the artist’s repu- 
tation very considerably. It represents that 


incident in the life of the Saviour, when, in 
reply to the question, “ who is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven?” he exhorted his dis- 
ciples to become as little children. This 


their place before the public: | 
the works done quietly in lone | 


eighteen | 


The attendance of | 
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picture alone would justify a visit to the gallery, 


| No. 76, “Poggio Bracciolini discovering 
| ancient Manuscripts,” by D, W. Deane, has 
| exeellent qualities, which are still further dis- 
| played im 367, “Tasso reading his poems to 
| Leonora D’Este,” and 376, “ Margaret pro- 
| phecies the death of Richard IIl.,” by the 
| same painter. 
| No. 82, “King Lear,” by Ford Maddox 
| Brown, is a very remarkable work, and entitles 
| Mr. Brown to a high place in the list of British 
| artists. It is full of thought, and in finish, a 
perfect marvel. Mrs. M‘lan’s “ Soldiers’ Wives 
| waiting the result of a Battle,” No. 92, should 
| be published by the Peace Society: it is a 


| touching scene, charmingly rendered. No. | 


| 100, “ Highland Girls winnowing Corn, Fort 
| William, Lochaber,” is a pretty picture, by 
| R. R. M‘lan. 

J. E. Lauder exhibits two pictures, “ Yorick 
and the Grisette,—the Pulse” (No. 103), and 


| * Columbus” (275), which are both ef great | 
146, “‘ Kilns at Alfreton, Middle- 


excellence. 
| ton Dale, Derbyshire,” and 216, “ Bonsall 


| Dale, Derbyshire,” are two of the best out of | 
/a number of very powerful landscapes by | 


| Niemann. If Mr. Niemann avoid falling from 

| boldness into coarseness, he will not fail to 
make for himself a good reputation. 

One of the best landscapes in the room is 

| 106, “ Lowering Weather,—Cader Iris,” by 

Alfred W. Williams. This was bought by 

| Mr. Creswick, A.R.A., showing a good feeling 

| on the part of one connected with the Aca- 

demy, which must be gratifying to the mem- 

| bers of the association. 295, “ Langdale 


a delicious sunset amongst the hills, re- 
|freshing to the eyes of those locked in 
|towns. No. 187 and 188 are two glittering 
| views of the Eternal City, by W. Oliver. 200, 
|“ A Willow Bank,” well painted by A. 
| Gilbert. Mrs. Criddle, in 221, “ Juliet,” 
| has a head full of deep feeling. Amongst 


| the historical works will be noticed No. | 


| 290, “ Claverhouse 
| Killiecrankie,” by W. B. Johnstone, R. S. A., 
which although rather a picture of those who 
| shot Claverhouse, than of Claverhouse himself, 


| has a breadth and largeness about it which | 


redeems some bad painting. 308, “A High- 
land Stronghold,” by H. M‘Culloch, R.S.A., 
|'of whom Edinburgh is justly proud, is not 
quite so good as the picture exhibited here last 
| year, but has all that truthfulness which dis- 
| tinguishes this artist’s works. 
| Fell,” by W. K. Briggs, is a clever piece of moun- 
| tain scenery. 341, “Don Quixote preparing 
| for his first achievement,” by R. W. Buss, has 


| much character. 
| Just,” is earnest and well-intentioned, though 
| defective in execution. 
| of Mary, Virgin,” by D. G. Rossetti, is in the 
| manner of the early school, finished with 


_high tone of mind. It is one of the most 
| noticeable pictures in the gallery. 

| We must further mention J. D. Passmore, 
| W. and H. Barraud (who have several excel- 
lent works), Wingfield, Dukes, Elen, Bullock 
(his fruit is quite faultless, better than nature 
and almost as good as Lance), Desanges (whose 
works, with much theatricality, display a mas- 
tery over some peculiar effects of light), J. T. 
Houlton, J. Peel, and others. 

The Exhibition of the Society of British 
| Artists will open on Monday. We may say, 
in anticipation, that it will be found above its 
average degree of attractiveness. Although 
there are no particularly striking pictures’ 





Pikes, Westmoreland,” by the same artist, is | 


mortally wounded at | 


“ Moss Dale | 


260, “ The Ascension of the | 


368, “The Girlhood | 


145 


there are several of great merit, as, for example, 
Mr. Johnstone’s “ Mary at the Tomb,” Mr. 
Anthony’s “Lake of Killarney,” and his 
“ Round Tower” picture ; Mr. Baxter’s beau- 
tifal modelling and refined feeling for colour, 
as exemplified in his “Gipsey Heads,” this 
year, and his admirable pourtrayal of child- 
hood; Mr. Dobson’s praiseworthy scriptural 
work ; Mr. Huristone’s gorgeous “ Lady look- 
ing into the Glass;” the “ Faerie Queene” 
| picture of Mr. Gale ; the Dutch-like transcript 
| of the Wilsons, and hosts of sunny corners 
| and cool green shady spots, from the pencils 
| of Pyne, Allen, Boddington, &c. A new name 
| to London, West, of Clifton, a natural genius, 
contributes a picture remarkably faithful and 
beautiful, executed much after the style of 
| Creswick. These, with a very good gipsy 
episode, skilfully rendered by Mr. Hill ; some 
| three or four embodiments of Mr. Woolmer’s 
| gay dreams; some good marine subjects by 
Mr. Brunning, a new member ; with the works 
of Messrs. Clint, Tennant, Herring, Clater, 
and members generally, constitute the nucleus 
of a much better collection than usual, 

Most of our readera will be glad to hear 
that the Free Architectural Exhibition has 
hitherto more than realised the anticipa- 
tions of the projectors, the number of visitors 
having just prior to the extremely cold weather 
reached to 560 and 670 in the day. His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert has honoured the as- 
sociation with a visit; and amongst other 
distinguished visitors have been the Marquis of 
Northampton, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Codring- 
ton, and others. It remains open until the 
5th April,—so that there is yet time for those 
| of our readers who have not seen the exhibi- 
tion to visit it. 

The subscription list of the Art-Union of 
London, will be open just long enough after the 
issue of our present number, to enable such of 
our readers to add their names to it as have up 
to this time postponed doing so. We may 
mention, as news, that the council proposes to 
electrotype the two rewarded bas-reliefs, and 
to issue a certain number of copies of them in 
bronze as prizes. This is an excellent step. 

The illustrated edition of “ L’Allegro,” 
having been very successful, the council deter- 
mined on illustrating Goldsmith’s “ Traveller,” 
and issuing it to all the subseribers. Amongst 
the artists who have already accepted com- 
missions for this purpose, are T. Webster, 
R. A., J. Absolon, W. L. Leitch, W. E. Frost, 
A. R. A., C. Stanfield, R. A., E. H. Wehnert, 
| R. Huskisson, Fk. Taylor, J. Gilbert, E. 
| Corbould, R. Ansdell, and E. M. Ward, 
A. R. A. 

The Art-Union of London has done good 
service and will do more. 











| ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

At a meeting held on the 1%h inst., Mr. 
Ambrose Poynter, V.P., in the chair, a letter 
was read from Mr. B. Ferrey, giving a sketch 
of the life of the late Mr. Miles, an associate of 
| the Institute, who died recently at the early 
| age of thirty-two years. 

In May, 1841, Mr. Miles left England for 
Hamburgh, travelled h Bavaria to Italy, 
stayed in Rome till December, went to Sicily, 
Greece, Constantinople, and returned to Rome. 
He returned th Germany to England in 
1842. During the whole this time he 
occupied himself most industriously, im 
taking sketches and measurements of the in- 
| teresting buildings that came in his way. He 
| devoted himself more particularly, however, to 
the collecting of such details as might be valu- 
able to him to consult in the prosecution of his 
| fature practice, knowing that many exquisite 
| pictorial representations of the most celebrated 
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edifices had already been published, and feel- | be fairly considered as the present fair average 
ing that it was the more practical kind of de- | 


tails which the architect principally needed. 
This determination was creditable to him, for 
he was possessed of no small skill as an artist, 


and it must have been a struggle to him at | 


times to act up fully to his resolution: not 
that he neglected perspective drawing, but 
that he knew the greater importance of severe 
outlines, 


In conjunction with Mr. Sylvester, the engi- 


neer, he was engaged in erecting several works, | 


in which the principles of atmospheric heat 
and ventilation required particular study; of 
these the flax mills at Patrington, near Hull, 


may be mentioned, and some conservatories | 


in Cumberland amd Derbyshire. Amongst 
other buildings, he erected a mansion in Hyde- 
park and two in Westbourne-terrace, a villa 
for Herbert Evans, Esq., Hampstead, and a 


cottage for Mr. Benj. Marshall, at Muswell- | 
hill; at the period of his decease he was | 


occupied on some extensive buildings in 
Scotland. The restoration of the chancel of 
Beddington Church, the national schools at 


Beddington, Kilburn, and West-End, Hamp.-: | 


stead, are also amongst his works. 
Mr. Charles Geoghegan exhibited a rubbing 


from the frieze of an Elizabethan mantel-piece, | 


discovered lately during the alterations to 
Wiarton House, near Staplehurst, Kent. In 
the original, which is elegantly executed in the 
Kentish rag stone, the pattern is very slightly 
incised in the stone, perhaps 1-50th of an inch, 
and it is a question if the same has not been 
traced out by means of an acid, this practice 
having been formerly much resorted to by the 
local masons. 

Mr. Sydney Smirke, V. P., then read a 
paper, “On the contents of a work by Sir 
Balthazar Gerbier, written in the 17th century, 
and entitled ‘Counsel and Advice to all 
Builders,’ together with some remarks sug- 
gested thereby.” 

These remarks referred to the condition of 
artizans now and at that period, and consider- 
ing that they are calculated to be useful as 
shewing a progressive improvement in the 
condition of the working man, we give them 
prominence, and invite our readers of the class 
in question to a calm consideration of the facts 
set forth. ‘To the other part of Mr. Smirke’s 
paper we shall refer hereafter. 

The Chairman said that, although this work 
of Gerbier’s was undoubtedly one of the earliest 
works on the subject in our language, it was 
not the first. Walpole mentions a treatise by 
John Shute, a copy of which had recently 
been recovered by Professor Willis. * 

Mr. Taylor, jun., then described his patent 
method of facing walls with stone, illustrated 
in our pages last week. Mr. Fowler men- 
tioned, in connection with the subject, that the 
tower of Chelsea new church was cased after 
the brickwork of it was finished, and that the 
masons began at the top and worked down- 
wards. Projecting courses had been worked in. 





ON THE CONDITION OF WORKMEN 
NOW AND IN EARLY TIMES. 


Coe 


A pervusaL of the little book written by 
Sir Balthazar Gerbier, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, entitied “Counsel and Advice to all 
Builders,” leads me to offer a few observations 
of a statistical nature, suggested by some data 
which the treatise affords, concerning the price 
of labour and materials in the latter half of 
the seventeenth century. Many, indeed most 
of the prices are stated in the book so loosely 
as not to admit of any safe comparison with 
the prices for the like work at the present day. 
Let me, however, take a few of Sir Balthazar’s 
prices,—such as do admit of exact compari- 
son, and let me place beside them what may 





* John Shute was buried in the old church of St. Ed- 
mund, Lombard-strect. His book was called ‘“‘ The First 
and Chief Groundes of Architecture :” he died Sept. 28, 
i563. According to Stowe, his epitaph commenced as fol- 
lows :-— 

“This monument declares, that here the corps doe lye 

Of him that sought in seience sight to publish prudently, 

Among the rest of things, the which he put in ure, 

That encient practice and profound, that higi:t of archi- 

teeture. 

A knowledge meet for those that buildings doe erect, 

As by his workes, at large set forth, is shewne the full 

tffect.”"—Ep, 
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price of the same works :— 
Present 
price. 
Bricks, per thousand, 16s. 8d.........+. 38s. 
| A rod of reduced brickwork, 5/......... 134. 
Brickwork, labour, and mortar only, in- 

eluding arches, 33s. per rod ........ 788. 
Chalk lime, 6d. per bushel............ 69d. 
Lath and plaster, set, from 14d. to 17d. 

POr YAFd......ceeecececeerrecesees Zid, 
Render, set, 3d. to 4d.......ccceceeees 6d. 
| Lathing only, 6d............0s0+e00+- 4d. 
Iron-bars, hinges, bolts, staples, hooks, 

f&e., 19d. per Ib. ...... 0.200 0000 0. Od. to Gd. 
Lead gutters, 20s. per cwt............. 228. 
| Solder, 9d. to 10d. per lb............. 6d. to 9d. 





that the prices of those works of which the 
value is composed of labour rather than of 
material were low as compared with present 
prices, whilst those prices are comparatively 


_ but the researches of Mr. Macaulay, in his re- | 


| cently published history, supply ample evi- 
| dence on this subject. He shows that the 
| ordinary pay of a skilled workman was 6s. to 
| 7s. per week, whilst the ordinary pay of a 
labourer was 4s. per week. Compare these 
with the present wages of workmen, and we 
shall find that they receive more than four 
times as much as they did at the period. in 
question. 

Having thus shown how low the scale of 


days,” let us inquire into the necessary ex- 
penses of a workman. On referring to the 
table given by Adam Smith of the prices of 
wheat, it will i seen that the average price, 


for in 1648 it was 85s., and only a year after- 
wards it was 35s. 6d.,—but the average was 
5is. But what is the present price? About 
49s.—extraordinarily low at the present mo- 
ment, I am aware, but the average of the last 
eight years is little more than 54s. 

It is therefore plain that during the Com- 
monwealth, and subsequently, a workman 


than one quarter of his present wages. 

I have no data at hand as to the price of 
meat, but Mr. Macaulay reminds us that 
hundreds of thousands of families rarely, or 
never, touched it, and it probably did not then 


expense of bringing cattle to the London 
market in those days, would alone justify the 
presumption that meat was a comparatively 
high-priced luxury. Mr. Macaulay has also 
ascertained that the prices of the following 
articles in 1685 were not merely relatively, but 
actually, higher than in 1848 :—viz., sugar, 
salt, coals, candles, soap, shoes, stockings, 
and, generally, all articles of bedding and 
clothing. Then, as now, these commodities 
comprised nearly all the personal comforts of 
a labouring man. 

If we even look back to so recent a period 
as the year 1800, I have it on excellent living 


London were only 16s. per week, who now 
receives from 30s. to 33s. Inthe year 1800, 
wheat was, on an average of five years, as 
appears by the tables given in Tooke’s History 
of Prices, 90s. 6d. per quarter; and, indeed, 
during a year of great scarcity about that 
period, the quartern loaf, for which we now 
pay 7d. or ad., cost 1s, 10d.* 

t is, indeed, most gratifying to trace the 
real and progressive improvement in the con- 
dition of the working man, since times to 
which many are too apt to look back with a 
vague feeling of regret,—as if the keener com- 
petition of later times had reduced both the 
means of employment and the reward of 
labour. It seems, however, to be a law of 
our nature that, with the growth of all the 
material gratifications of life, there grows up 
also (and in a still greater degree) an increased 
wish to obtain a larger share of them; and 
hence it is that contentment is not found to 
keep pace with improvement. 





* Some interesting facts, tending to shew the improved 
condition of workmen within the last fifty years, are noticed 
| by M. Thiers, in his ‘‘ Discours sur le droit au trayail,”’ 
| pronounced i3th September last. 





It is apparent, from the above comparison, | 


high of which labour forms a less important | 
element. Sir Balthazar, unfortunately, does | 
| not give us the wages of workmen in his day; | 


workmen’s wages was in those “good old | 


from the year 1637 to 1700 inclusive, was 51s. | 
per quarter: the fluctuation was enormous, | 


must have paid about as much for his bread | 
as he now pays, whilst he received rather less | 


form an article of ordinary consumption among | 
the working classes; indeed, the risk and | 


testimony, that the wages of a good mason in | 





I trust that my motives in making this con- 
trast will not be misunderstood. I am anxious 
to shew to workmen that they have at least 
some —— for satisfaction, but I am very 
far indeed from regretting their present wages. 
We, as architects, are too deeply interested in 
their welfare to admit of such a supposition. 
Our fortunes are bound up with theirs ; upon 
their fidelity and care our professional character 
and credit depend. Nor can we expect them 
to use their energies with the same zeal and 
assiduity, whether we pay them with a gradgin 
or a liberal hand. i wus it could be sai 
with truth that a workman is worthy of his 
' hire, it can be said now of English workmen. 
_ In ail the most important arts of manufacture, 





machinery, and architectural construction, 
English workmanship is without a rival. I 
appeal to those architects who have examined 
the present state of the art of building on the 
continent, to testify the perfect truth of this 
assertion. 

If, in our solicitude for the welfare of this 
very intelligent, sober, industrious, and loyal 
' class of men, we look around for the means of 
| further advancement, we must turn to those 
causes over which we can reasonably expect to 
exercise some control. 

The rate of wages is everywhere determined 
by causes which it is useless to attempt to in- 
| fluence ; nor have we any reasonable prospect 

of removing the mischief arising from uncer- 
tainty of employment, or from the fluctuations 
_in prosperity or fashion. But the further re- 
duction of the cost of all the necessaries and 
comforts of life, is an object clearly within the 
sphere of our competency. That is the quarter 
from which we may, with reasonable confi- 
dence, anticipate an amelioration of the la- 
bourer’s lot. 

Among the articles of primary necessity is 
that of lodging; and it is unfortunately one 
| in which the condition of working people can- 
i not be shown to have experienced much, if 
any, improvement. Both in this and other 
countries this head of expense is one which for 
very many years past has been found to have 
| comparatively little tendency to decrease. In 
many parts it has nominally increased in a 
great degree. 

About fourteen years ago I ventured to put 
in print a few suggestions for cheapening and 
improving the dwellings of the labouring 
classes. The ground I then broke was, to the 
best of my belief, a perfectly virgin soil : man 
have since entered on the same field, and oth 
has been done; companies have been formed ; 
many plans in various parts of the country 
laid down, and in part carried out, for providing 
cheap, healthy, and commodious dwellings. 
The idea, therefore, has struck root, and I 
trust it may continue to flourish and bear good 
fruit. I will now, in closing my remarks, 
quote the words of one of the ablest of French 
statesmen, M. Thiers, in reference to the defec- 
tive condition of workmen as regards their 
dwellings—words which are certainly remark- 
able when coming from such a*quarter. Ina 
speech recently pronounced by him, he says :— 
| “Tl y a, je le répéte, possibilité de loger les 
| ouvriers dansles grandes villesa meilleur marché 

d’une maniere plus saine. Cherchez avec nous 
_ les moyens d’y arriver ; mais il faut les chercher 


| en hommes qui aiment le peuple et qui veulent 
| faire son bonheur.” 
Sypney SMIRKE. 





| IMPROVEMENTS IN SHapinc METALs.— 
| Mr. John Frearson, of Birmingham, has ob- 
| tained a patent for improvements in bending 
/or shaping. The metal as supplied hot from 

the rollers, is drawn by tongs with a to and fro 
'-and closing and opening motion between a pair 
/ of cutters, and slantwise, across a mandril or 
'die. The requisite length is cut off, and then 
| drawn by the mandril between a pair of grooved 
| rollers, supported in levers side by side. As the 
_iron is drawn through, the rollers approach by 
cams acting on the free ends of the levers, 
| bending it completely round the mandril. The 
link, when completed, is removed by the man- 
| dril being made to slide back, and by the 
| forward action of a catch interposed between 

the link and sliding-plate in which the mandril 

is supported. The different parts are worked 
i from the main shaft by an arrangement of 
}cams and levers far too complicated to be 
described without diagrams, 
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THE HISTORY OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND.* 
THE SEVERAL INFLUENCES WHICH CONTRIBUTED 
TO FORM GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


To express the difficulty of certifying the | 


date of an invention, we might repeat a trite 
proverb—* that there is nothing new under 
the sun ;” and architecture forms no exception 
to the applicability of the saying. We parti- 
cularise the present period for poverty of in- 
vention, and not entirely without reason, but 
we forget how few are the years over which 
our observation has extended, compared with 
those in which gradual progress was at length 
consummated in the works which we admire. 
As we still practise those methods of construc- 
tion which were described by Vitruvius near 
two thousand years ago, so the elements of the 
art are found in the very infancy of time. And 
as we can retrace the changes of style, and 
note the influence of nation upon nation, so 
the wonderful beauty of the Gothic cathedral 
was not altogether the work of the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th centuries; and so, even the Saxon 
style was the offshoot of another.—We might, 
indeed, have traced the spire to the Saxon 


period, from the illuminations of Cedmon’s | 


paraphrase. 

From the degenerate architecture of the 
Roman empire—imitated, in its several relin- 
quished provinces, or subsequently, as we 
have seen, from recollections of the “ eternal 
city” —sprang the various phases of architec- 
ture in Europe. 

But the architecture more Romano was com- 
posed of styles which merely indicated the 
common origin. The architecture of the 
Saxons, and the style which was introduced by 
Edward the Confessor, had many striking 
features of dissimilarity. With all its re- 
liance to a common origin, the style of the 
Normans was essentially that of a different 
race, and it infused not only new elements but 
new vigour into the architectural efforts of the 
country. The most characteristic decorations 
of pointed architecture—of the early period at 
least—were suggested in Norman buildings ; 
whilst those structaral elements which we have 
noticed during the Saxon period, were more 


fluences which contributed to form the pointed 
style, are to be observed in the durable works 
of the Normans, and not mainly to be gleaned 
from written chronicles. 

The science of masonry has never been car- 
ried to greater perfection than during the 
period of pointed architecture ; and the period 
of the Norman style is thus important, if con- 
sidered merely as that of the education of the 
English masons. The zeal and enterprise of 
those who raised our cathedrals may astonish 
all; the beauty of the arrangement of flying 
buttresses and groining may delight the artist ; 
but the rich embroidery of the roof of Henry 
the Seventh’s chapel is merely the encrusta- 
tion of a wonderful design for the adjustment 
of stones, towards which the first steps were 
taken during the Norman period. 

In the great influence of continental ar- 
chitecture over that of this country—in which 
resulted the importation of the most cha- 
racteristic features of the pointed style—we 
discover another effect of the Norman invasion. 
—But other influences towards the establish- 
ment of the architectural works of a later 
period, have to be enumerated. Of these 
were the very defects of construction—such as 
did exist, notwithstanding the merit of the 
Norman works compared with those which 
preceded them. In the extensive reparation 
which has taken place at Hereford, and in the 
accident which befel the nave of that building, 
we have had recent evidence of that imperfec- 
tion of Norman masonry, to which we owe the 
earlier ruin of other important buildings. Thus 
from this cause alone—although in the twelfth 
century there were an immense number of 
churches and religious establishments—and 
excluding from consideration that continual 
desire to contribute to the splendour of the 
religious edifice, which occasioned continual 
changes in buildings—were produced many 
beautiful works, amongst which the lantern 
at Ely may be particularly cited.—It is per- 
haps to a similar want of constructive skill 
that we must attribute the frequent absence of 
groined roofs of Norman date; and the fate 
which has so constantly followed the cathedral 

* Continued from page 111. 





| pent” too much removes us. 
fully developed, and, generally, the several in- | 





at York, in which even the groining has always 
been of wood, attended many noble structures. | 


But to such causes as these we owe the works 
which rose from their ashes. 

The most important influence over the 
forms of Gothic architecture — referable to 
this period—is one of which we scarcely 
think Mr. Poole has taken sufficient notice. The 
crusades may indeed have given to Europe the 
pointed arch itself, and though it may be ob- 
jected that, as the form is ‘found in buildings 
which are not Gothic, it is not sufficient to 
constitute a distinct style, it remained, through- 
out, an inseparable element, lasting even after 
the principle of verticality was absorbed in the 
rectangular character, and being retained in 
arcuated forms in tracery, when aban- 
doned in the circumscribing outline of 
the aperture.—It is not our purpose 
to pursue the inquiry into the question 
of the origin of the form, to justify the opinion 
of Sir Christopher Wren, or to revive the in- 
genious theory of Milner, any more than to 
resuscitate the picturesque fancies of Sir James 
Hall, respecting the origin of the style itself. 
All that we now show is, that in the Norman 
period of English history, and of the progress 
of architecture, we may find sufficient evidence 
for a certain amount of reliance upon such 
theories.—The effect of the crusades upon the 
structural arrangement of churches was im- 
portant, if only from the influence of the 
model of the church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, and the theory of the eastern ori- 
gin of the pointed arch is still that which 
presents the greatest amount of probabi- 
lity. With the Norman style the pointed 
arch was long co-existent; it was transmitted 
from the continental to the insular possessions 
of the Normans ; but it was a form with which 
the English crusader was already familiar, and 
which had been apparent in the intersecting 
arches of the Norman style. And what palmer 
or knight, however much under the influence 
of the religious fervour of that remarkable age, 
could see “the land of the east” without de- 
riving some impressions of the beauties of 
nature, from which our closet life “in cities 
The carved 
ornaments and capitals of the Early English 
period have not, perhaps, the truthful adhe- 
rence to natural forms which is observed ina 
later style ; but they have so great a resem- 
blance to well-known plants, that there can be 
no doubt as to their evidence of an awakened 
perception of natural beauties ; whilst the still 
conventional mode in which they are treated, 
recals the architecturalised treatment of foliage, 
which the Normans derived, along with even 
the Corinthian capital itself, from the Roman 
style. 

Considered as the period of the introduction 
of heraldry, the crusades are equally important : 
for between this science and Gothic architecture 
there has always been a very intimate con- 
nection. It would be erroneous to suppose 
that this connection subsisted mainly in that 
period when armorial bearings formed the 
principal sculptured decoration of buildings,— 
when the rose, the portcullis, and the fleur- 
de-lis, were planted in every imaginable posi- 
tion, and when the religious principle which is 
believed to have chiefly inspired the monu- 
mental architecture of the middle ages, was 
most obtrusively impaired by trappings and me- 
mentoes of social strife—which were intruded 
upon the sleep of death—or by the assertion 
of high lineage in the equality of the tomb. 
That the connection of architecture and he- 


raldry was more subtle and intimate, is evi- | 


denced by the remarkable parallelism which 
may be observed in their progress. The shield 
was not only in constant use as an architectural 
decoration, but its form altered with that of 
the arch. Architecture and heraldry—each 
had a symbolical meaning, and the symbols 
which they employed were often the same. 
“ But,” according to Mr. Poole, “ the great 
bond of union was the religious element. In 
theory every knight was a faithful and devoted 
Christian; in theory every architect was 4 
servant of the living Gop. The knight re- 
ceived his arms and his banner at the hands 
of the Church, after prayer and vigil; and the 
rules of his order, and his vow of chivalry, 
were full of religious requirements and = 
mises. And the arms which he received from 


the Church he desired, at his last day, to 
suspend over his monument, in pious acknow- 


| 
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highest authority in Art, we are forced 
- —s with Mr. Poole, that all whe 

o not depart greatly from the forms of 
Gothic fiom <r Bwe £ of such there are few 
—‘ must still design their churches with sub- 
mission to several laws which have no basis 
re that < a od author, in his 

efinition of inten lism, rej the 
aspiring characteristic of the race gual ; 
but he carefully excludes the application of 
symbolic meaning from details which there is 
no proof were ever accepted as bolical, 
and does not convert the moral reflections of 
Durandus into legitimate interpretations. 
Symbolism, on iy So the im- 
portance in determining the peculiar character 
of pointed eucinedbene. e might, indeed, 
have discovered its germination during the 
Saxon period,—in the recognition of the princi- 
ple of orientation,—in the division into nave and 
aisles—symbolic of the Trinity—and that into 
nave and chancel, and in at least the existence of 
the cruciform arrangement. But in the Norman 
period symbolism was fully developed. The rich- 
ness of the doorways was not merely esthetic, 
and suggestive of similar depth and richness at 
later periods. It was the distinctive principle of 
the Norman architect to present “ the decorated 
face of every portion of the church to the ad- 
vancing spectator ;” and this—most completely 
expressed in the Norman style—was certainly 
a most marked characteristic of pointed archi- 
tecture. 

It is not our purpose here to enumerate ail 
the component elements of pointed architec- 
ture, any more than we are able to touch upon 
the multitude of forms in which these found 
expression. We might, indeed, point out that 
the arts of sculpture and painting, in their seve- 
ral branches, were never more indissolubly m- 
terwoven with the whole — of a style, 
than ey, bax: mediaeval period, notwithstand - 
ing that it has been urged against the revival of 
the style, that it can give no scope for the exer- 
cise of these pean. might, too, have enume- 
rated, amongst other snlestiasas dating frorm 
an early period, that of veneration for the 
patron saint, such as led to entire changes of 
the structure of particular buildings, and con- 
sequent most important influences upon atyle. 
Thus we might instance the venerated memory 
of Edward the Confessor, which occasioned the 
erection of the entire new building of West- 
minster Abbey,—a work most important in the 
history of architecture, from the circumstance 
that it is believed to give the earliest date of 
the introduction of the traceried principle.— 
The bishops of the Saxon and Norman periods 
became the venerated saints of the later church, 
the reputation of martyrs brought wealth to 
their shrines, and the edifice increased in 
splendour, though at length its structural har- 
mony was interfered with. 

But it is impossible to exclude from pre- 
disposing influences the existence of the 
guild of Freemasons, by which that remark- 
able uniformity of il in structures 
of the same age was communicated from 
one locality to another. At the same time, 
as Mr. Poole well observes, this uniformity is 
often exaggerated, although he might have 
added to his discrimination of national pecu- 
harities the distinctive characteristics of more 
minute divisions of style, such as are observa- 

different i 


ble in the works of di counties. Some 
of these may have arisen from difference of 


hich modern in are 
= a he ing, seems obvious ; but that 
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no merit is due to local workmen, may, after 
recent investigations, be doubted. 

Mr. Poole falls into the mistake which we 
have had occasion to point out in the work of 
another writer. The thrust of the semicircular 
arch is not almost entirely vertical. The 
acutely pointed arch exercised much less thrust 


than that which preceded it. In this was its , 


grest merit. The Norman “ buttresses,” 
which were shallow pilasters having merely a 


decorative purpose, suggested the buttresses of | 
the Gothic style. ‘These were necessary, not- | 
withstanding the greater facilities of construc- | 


tion which the pointed arch afforded, because 


in place of resisting the thrust by a continuous | 


wall of great thickness, it was concentrated at 
a particular point, at which was placed a but- 


tress, and this was required to resist not only | 
the pressure of the aisle vaulting, but—unlike | 


the preceding style—also that of the vaulted 
roof to the nave. As the arch became de- 
pressed, the increased thrust required that 
greater projection of the buttress which was 
given to it. The use of the buttress was dic- 
tated by sound geometry, and the most eco- 
aaa distribution of materials, and it 
rendered the thick walls of early buildings un- 


necessary in succeeding instances. To appre- | 
ciate the full merit of the medizval architects, it | 


requires that this should be properly understood. 
fe should be remarked that during the Per- 
pendicular Period, many of those charac- 


teristics which we have noticed, were almost | 
wholly obliterated, and the period is, perhaps, | 
not erroneously viewed as the long decline of | 


Gothic art. But it was not without many dis- 


tinctive excellencies; it added greatly to the | 
resources of the art; and had not political and | 
religious changes supervened, it is not alto- | 


of Gothic architecture would have taken place ; 
at least, a return to Decorated forms is some- 
times observable, which betokens—we are in- 
clined to think—rather an independence of 
thought, than that poverty of invention which 


is mainly characteristic of the facility of deco- | 


ration which attended the use of panelling. 


Nevertheless, the error must be guarded | 


against, that the subversion of Pointed Archi- 
tectureisto betraced mainly to the Reformation. 
It was not consequent upon the dissolution of 
the monasteries, which indeed preceded the 


Reformation, and it is remarked that Wolsey | 
had dissolved and despoiled religious houses to | 
found his own college long before that event | 


took place. * 
Mr. Poole leads us through the various 


changes of style, during which the several | 


influences we have enumerated were at work, 
and gives the history of the principal buildings 
in which these changes are exemplified. He 


has generally executed his task with ability, | 
and has produced a work of reference, which | 
cannot but be found useful. We are the more | 
prone to give him credit for what he has done, | 


because if we m@y judge from his concluding 
paragraph, he has not the self-sufficiency, or 
‘little knowledge,” which has too often re- 
jected the assistance of those who devote their 
lives to architectural studies and practice, and 
because, in deprecating too severe a ey, 
upon what has been done in modern Gothic 
Architecture, he recognises “ that it does not 


fall to the lot of the same person or the same | 
generation, both to be first in action, and to | 


> 


profit by experience.’ 
human ability, and time and circumstances 


have effected those changes in taste, over which | 
individual architects had no power of control. 


We are now reaping the advantages of the 


labours of those who have examined and ex- | 


plained the characteristics of Gothie Archi- 


tecture. It must not be forgotten how re- | 
cently the style has received this succinct | 
exposition; and if we are superior to our an- , 
cestors in most things, and if we regret that | 


our religious architecture, particularly, 1s an ex- 
ception to that superiority, we may confidently 


say that the state of architectural knowledge | 


in England gives ground for the anticipation 
that the art will again achieve great results. 





Buiitpers’ Bengevo.ent Institvution.— 
Mr. Biers, the president, had an interview with 
ngPigrh of Carlisle on Wednesday last, when 
dship consented to take the chair at the 
teary dinner, which is to take place early 





There is a limit to all | 


ON COMPARISONS AND EXCLUSIONS OF 
STYLES IN ARCHITECTURE.* 


Ir will probably be thought « most of us 
| that, of late, enough and to spare has been said 
concerning style in architecture ; and certainly, 
in an antagonistic mood, much praise has been 
bestowed on this style, and much abuse vented 
against that or the other; but I have had the 
| presumption to think that no recognised style 
' of architecture in existence calls for either that 
unqualified censure, or that exclusive praise, 
‘which has been so freely and abundantly ex- 
pressed concerning all styles in their turn. 

For my own part, I have a strong de- 
| sire to see rallied, as it were, under the banner 
of the grand, the beautifal, and the picturesque, 
, all that is admirable and worthy of imitation 
in the various and sometimes conflicting attri- 
butes of the Grecian, the Roman, the Italian, 
and the Gothic styles; for that each of 
these does contain much that is admirable and 





of the whole civilized world goes far to prove. 


so palpable a truism, were it not that the lan- 
| guage of some amongst our architectural 
fraternity would tend to a contrary conclu- 
sion. 

There can be no doubt of there being 


one wa 


| progressively, for some fifteen or twenty years, 
| consult his own personal experience. He will 
remember, perhaps, that, at the outset of his 


was to take his stand upon the Acropolis of 
Athens, as upon the eo summit—the 
| veritable Olympus—of architectural excellence, 


as containing naught but debased imitations 
and barbarous perversions of that art which, 
forsooth, the Greeks alone understood. 


career, he was taught to put faith solely in the | 


gether certain that the general abandonment | Pure and sublime triad of Grecian orders ; he | 


| 





worthy of imitation, the consent of a majority | 


Indeed, I should apologize for the assertion of | 


such a thing as bigotry in the fine arts, | 
as well as certain other matters, and in | 
architecture it abounds exceedingly. As | 
of being convinced of this, let | 
any individual who has studied architecture | 


flective spirits should now kick against it 
altogether; but, as must always be the case in 
these ou i hips, neither side is 
altogether in the right, some truth and a great 
deal of error being on both sides. 

I have said that these controversies about 
styles are very ludicrous, and for this reason,— 
that the prejudice against any particular style 
is invariably more or less in proportion to the 
want of that knowledge of its principles which 
is only to be acquired by diligent and impartial 
study and long practice. 

One gentleman writes a facetious book, to 
prove that construction is no part of archi- 
tecture. Doubtless it is a very convenient 
doctrine for any who will not take the trouble 
to acquire a knowledge of the principles of 
the things condemned, to excuse an inactivity. 
No one individual has any right to condemn 
that which has met with the approval of a large 
number of men of taste and discernment, with- 
out adducing very clear and sufficient grounds 
for his dissent ; and I mrust take the liberty of 
saying, that all I have heard advanced by way 
of objection against any style of architecture 
now in vogue, just amounts to what may be 
expressed by the vulgar distich— 


‘* Different men are of different opinions, 
Some like leeks, some like inions.’’ 


There is a phrase in the classics to the same 
effect, but not quite so expressive. 

I have supposed the case as of an unfavour- 
able comparison of what has been called the 
Christian with the pagan styles, and the 
attempted exclusion or degradation of the for- 
mer, but my argument would be precisely simi- 
Jar were the circumstances reversed ; and this 
will readily be believed when I avow that I am 
much less acquainted with the principles and 
practice of Gothic architecture than with other 
styles, and that, personally, I have the greater 


| predilection for classical architecture. 
and thence look down upon Rome and upon | 
the nations given to the heresy of Gothicism, | 


But, as years advance, this young student | 


begins to perceive that the ruins of the Temple | 
of Jupiter, situated in a cowfield at Rome, will | 
almost bear comparison with the monument | 


of Lysicrates, discovered in one of the gardens 
of his beloved Athens; and thus, by degrees, 
he begins to perceive the existence of beauties 
| in Rome that he had never dreamt of; nay, 
| perhaps ultimately, like an inconstant lover, 
he entirely discards his first love, Greece, and 
| attaches himself, with a new-born fervency, to 
Rome. But still he prides himself upon being 
a classicist, and that he has not defiled himself 
with Gothic incongruities and absurdities. 
| As time advances, however, he finds himself 
compelled by self-interest, or necessity, to 
embrace even the Gothic, and afterwards, 
| peradventure, the Elizabethan style, which, in 

the days of his innocence, he was taught to 
| look upon as a monstrous jumble of all the 
abominations ever perpetrated in the name of 
architecture. Lastly, he throws to the dogs 
his early and verdant antipathies, surmounts 
antique prejudices, and, becoming a wiser and 
better man, finds beauty even in the Gothic 
and Elizabethan styles, and good in every one. 

To my thinking nothing can be more ludi- 
_crous than the controversies that sometimes 

take place between the upholders of one style 
of architecture and those of-another. 

Leeds has very justly remarked that “ in- 
discriminate and exclusive admiration of any 
one style is more akin to blind and ignorant 
| prejudice, than to real sympathy with it, and 
to enlightened taste.” 

* Besides,” as he further observes, “ as 
much or even more depends upon the spirit 
with which a style is treated than what it is in 
itself; for as the noblest may be vulgarized, 
and be in course of time corrupted by the very 
means resorted to in order to maintain it in its 
pristine integrity, so may the poorest be 
|aggrandized and elevated, if treated with 
| maestria.” 
| Of late years Gothic architecture has been 
‘thrust before us so multifariously, and, with 
| some worthy exceptions, so shabbily, that to 
| confess the simple truth, it cannot be wondered 
/at that some restive and not very deeply re- 


i 
i 





* Read at a meeting of the Architectural Association on 
} the 26th inst. 





It is not in our art alone that the lack of 
capacity or comprehension and patient study go 
hand in hand with contemptuous censure and 
objection, Take music for example. When 
the grand symphonic compositions and the 
later instrumental quartets of the greatest 
composer the world ever saw, first appeared in 
this country, they were looked upon as being 
the wild emanations of semi-insanity, nobody 
could play them, nobody could understand 
them, but they have since exalted the name of 
Beethoven to the highest pinnacle of fame. 

And, again, there are the same crude and 
virulent antipathies with regard to styles of 
music, as exist in reference to styles of archi- 
tecture. 

One party will take its stand upon the clas- 
sical works of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, 
and deny that any good thing can be found in 
those of Rossini, Donizetti, Auber, and others 
of the same school; and, as for the popular 
Jullien, he is a Goth of so outrageous a cha- 
racter, that they would almost sentence him to 
be hanged, drawn, and quartered. I trust I 
shall be pardoned for thus wandering into the 
regions of another art than architecture, for the 
sake of analogy and illustration. 

And now I would ask, to what good end 
does this chaos of opposition tend? 1 may be 
told that controversy itself has its good, but I 
maintain the contrary, unless such controversy 
be conducted upon sounder and better defined 
principles, or, as | may say, upon some prin- 
ciple rather than the no-principle which at 
present prevails. 

In a number of a periodical published a few 
days since appeared some remarks which, after 
an allusion to the unequal circumstances and 
contrary prejudices of certain ies to a con- 
troversy, proceed thus :—‘‘ Controversy be- 
tween such men is interminable. It is not 
pure controversy—not the controversy that 
leads to the discovery of truth; for the ears 
and eyes of both parties being partially shut, 
the truth can never be perceived by either. 
They are both blind of an eye; their ears are 
ss neither will yield one jot or tittle ; 
and, in the heat of intellectual battle, they very 
often deny that there is any truth or goodness 
whatever on the other side. This is not pure 
controversy. There can be nosuch thing until 
the ears and eyes of men are opened.” 

In making this quotation | would not be 
understood as condemning even such imper- 
fect controversy as we can get, supposing, as 


} {have said before, that some definite leading 
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principles be primarily agreed upon, and rules | 
Now, | 
although it is bootless labour for any one to 
rise and pronounce wholesale objections | 
against any of the styles of architecture now | 


laid down for our guidance in debate. 


practised in this country, there are portions or 
particular features of any of thdse styles which 


form legitimate objects of attack or subjects | 


for discussion, but for my own part I could not 


waste time in listening to that sort of crude | 


and unsupported censure and objection to 
which I have before alluded. 

In every case it should be imposed as a con- 
dition to the putting forth of an objection, that 
the objector be prepared by actual graphic 
illustrations to show the improvement to be 
gained by adopting his view of the ease. You 
have already had an example of what I would 
propose, in that paper of Mr. Kerr’s in which 
he objects to the arrangement of the pediments 
of Grecian Doric temples ;* although, unfortu- 
nately, he did not complete his illustration by 
drawings, in respect to his proposal to im- 
prove the Grecian Doric column by placing 
beneath it a square tile to counter-balance the 
abacus. But, however, Mr. Kerr’s mode, so 
far as it extended, I must maintain to be the 
only one that we ought for a moment to tele- 
rate. 

Let us suppose, for further example, 
an objection is started against any particular 
feature in an architectural composition, no 
matter of what style, of what date, or of what 
degree of celebrity. We will say, for instance, 
that the matter ebjected to is the introduction 
of grotesque figures of animals in Gothic ar- 
chitecture, and that one of the turrets and 
flying buttresses of Henry the Seventh’s chapel 
is selected; perhaps, also at the same time, 
some other features in these portions of the 
building are condemned. 


Well, all that we should require is, that the 


objector, or he that condemns, should produce | 
two faithful and intelligible drawings, the one , 
showing the example as it exists, and the other | 


as he would improve it. Let him accompany 
these by his best reasons for the suggested 
improvement, and we shall have at once the 
only tangible and instructive mode of contro- 
versy on matters architectural. 

With regard to the use of the grotesque in 
Gothic arehiteeture, perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to say afew words. It appears to me | 
that those who condemn it hedge themselves 
in, as it were, with one principle of architec- 


tural effect, and cannot see that there are | 
Why, let us ask, did the Greek | 


many others. 
imagination introduce the repulsive satyr, 
side by side with the graceful Bacchante 
or the beauteous wood-nymph? And why, to 
this day, do painters delight in similar con- 
trarieties ? 
troduces passing discords in such a manner as 
to be absolutely painful to the ear until they 
are resolved into their succeeding harmonies? 
And wherefore have our most renowned poets 
introduced in their sublimest ms and 
dramas the lowest buffoonery, ot sonar the 
most sudden and determined descents from 
the heroic to the vulgar, from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous? May we not truly 
answer that it is for the 
principle 
ConTRAST? 


the beautiful in architecture. To recur, paren- 
thetically, for one moment, to dramatie poetry, 
it appears to me that, taking Aschylus and 
Euripides as the exponents of the Greeks, and 


Shakspeare as of ourselves, we have at once | 


the same elements of difference between their 
dramas as those which exist between the archi- 
tecture of the Greeks and that of the middle 
ages of modern Europe; and yet, so much 
more general is the 
piquancy of contrast than for the insipidity of 
uniformity, that even the Greeks were not 
wholly free from the practice of introducing 
the grotesque. It is true that for the most 
part they d 

comical, introducing Gorgons, furies, and so 


on,—but we must not forget those odd-look- | 
ing horned fellows, half men half goats, that I | 


have before mentioned. Then again, they had 
their Silenus: 


been used in the sculptured and painted deco- 








* See p. 615, Vol. VI. 


Why is it that the musician in- | 


sake of that | 
universal throughout nature — | 
And such is the principle upon | 
which the grotesque is made to mingle with | 


predilection for the | 


ealt in the horrible instead of the | 


1 surely he was no great beauty. | 
And be it remembered that all these have | 


| rations of classical architecture. Moreover, I 
would ask, what are the centaurs in the me- 
topes of the Parthenon; and the half-human 
half-fishy monsters in the frieze of the monu- 
ment of Lysicrates, but grotesques ? 

Nevertheless, we cannot deny that the 
Gothic architects indulged in the grotesque 
much more freely than did the ancients, but 
not a it more than the peculiarities of their 
- a What else cy han so well 

apted for giving picturesque beauty, con- 
| trast, and — aden, the waa’ and 
| terminations of mouldings in Gothic buildings, 
| as those queer-looking griffins, , 4 
and devils "which the Shiba of bao a En. 
glish masons have left us? 

Still, I am not here to defend, through thiek 
and thin, ing that precedent-mongers 
would have us respect and adhere to in Gothic 
architecture. If grotesque figures cannot be 
introduced significantly and as an augmentation 
eo effect, I say, by all means let 
| them dispensed with ; as a general 
rule, I would submit, that however grim and 
| angular such figures might be on the exterior 
| portions of an edifice, internally t should 
| exhibit solely the most pono | purely 
| beautiful forms. 

I am fully conscious that this paper of mine 
|is of a somewhat desultory character. In 
| truth, I have had no time for condensation and 
| arrangement. I will therefore proceed to 
| impart the gist of what I would say ina few 
| concluding remarks. I would contend, then, 
| that it is utterly useless to attempt to exelnde 
| from favour any one of the styles which the 
| members of our profession, collectively, are 
| called upon to practise ; that, as regards one 
| style with another, integrally, “ comparisons 
| are,” as Mrs. Malaprop would say, “ odorous ;” 
| that all new argentine of an existing style or 
| combinations of the principles of one style with 





; 


explained by drawings. This mode would also 
open a fine field for contrasting, by ocular 
demonstration, compositions in two or more 
different styles, for the same subject; and I 
cannot conceive of anything more interesting 


styles, and exhibiting them, with his observa- | 
tions, on what he conceives to be their relative | 
merits, and the advantages of one style over | 
the other. 


Take even a church, for instance (for I am 


the only fit style for such a building), and fill 
in, as nearly as possible, the same outlines, one 
with classical, and the other with Gothic forms 
and details. This would enable us at once to 
form a true opinion, whereas all the mere talk 
in the world will leave us as far off the mark 
as ever. 

I feel confident that this plan of proof and 
illustration, by drawings, would tend materially 
to enhance the interest of such matters, and 
would equally conduce to the improvement of 
the reasoning power and perceptions of all— 
so that, in the end, we should come to regard 
architecture as a grand and comprehensive 


patches. 

At all events, if, through lack of oppor- 
tunity, or the non-possession of an active and 
| all-grasping intellect, any amongst us should 
| not attain to ability in all styles, I trast that there 
| would be begotten within us a spirit of justice 
and impartiality, to say nothing of charity, 
which would prompt us to pay due respect to 
| every one, according to 
| whether he be merely a worker in the Grecian 
| style, the Roman, the Italian, or the Gothic. 
Perhaps we cannot ail become equally 


| tirely opposite nature; but it is in the power 
of most, if not all of us, to do one thing 
well, and respect the other for domg another 
thing well also. Look at painters—what 
various styles they choose, both of subject and 
execution, and yet how little they clash with 
one another. One chooses the high historical, 
and another the domestic or every day life. 


and another simple fruit and flowers ; and yet 


another, and all proposed modifications or | 
improvements, should be illustrated and | 


than one and the same person preparing two | 
designs in, we will say, the Italian and Gothic | 


by no means of opinion that the Gothic is | 


whole, and not a mere thing of shreds and | 


his peculiar talent, | 


successful in two or three styles of an en- | 


One selects landscape, another dogs and cattle, | 


| I should think that the Ettys, Mulreadys, | 
| the Stanfields, the Landseers, the Coopers, 
}and Lances very cordially agree to disagree, 





and each respect the other for what one can do 
and what another cannot do. 

Let us then be actuated by the same spirit, 
and a truce to all carpings and cavillings a 
style. Let us endeavour to improve and purify 
all styles, and, if possible, invent something 
new, rather than quarrel about what we have ; 
and let us save ourselves from the ridicule and 
, contempt of all reasonable men, by giving 
| praise where praise is due, rather than % 89 
| free to condemn in cases wherein we know not 
| what we condemn. 





WiruraM B. Couture. 





BUILDERS rv. ARCHITECTs. 
DESIGNS FOR THE UNITED GAS COMPANY, LIVER- 
POOL. 


A sinouLaR ease has occurred in Liver- 
. The United Gas Company there, requiring 
offices and other premises, employed an 
i to prepare plans. When the esti- 
mates came in (at about 8,000/.), they amounted 
to 2,000/. more than the committee had reason 
to ex This caused much dissatisfaction, 
and determined to put the plans and spe- 
eifieations into the hands of another profes- 
sional man to examine and report as to 
their sufficiency, the mode of construction, 
| arrangement, convenience, and cost. A report 
| was presented of a favourable nature. The 
| committee, however, were still dissatisfied, and 
| then came to the resolution of applying to siz 
| builders Sor designs and estimates. Four of 
| the builders declined sending in, but two firms 
| which profess to combine the functions of 
| architects and builders underteok to prepare 
| plans accordingly, which plans, if approved, 
| — were themselves to execute. 





number of architects, hearing of these cir- 
| cumstances called a meeting, and drew up the 
following resolutions, which have been sent to 
the directors of the gas company and exten- 
sively circulated elsewhere. 


“Ist. That the profession of au architect and the 
business of a builder are separate and distinct occu- 
pations, and cannot be combined without lowering 
| the moral character of both, and acting detrimentally 
| on the public interests. That such must be the 
effect the following brief reasons may tend to show : 

The object of the architect (besides the prepara- 


| tion of designs, as works of art, which are to give a 


character to the town and the period), is to secure 
the best workmanship, the safest mode of construc- 
tion, and the first quality of materials. In these 
| respects he has often to come into collision with the 
builder, whose interests frequently appear to be con- 
| flicting. Lf the architect and builder are the same 
individual, who is to secure the due performance of 
his contract? A mere elerk of works, employed to 
superintend the designs d by another, must 
of necessity be a person of a class ill qualified to 
judge of the sufficiency of the plans and specifica- 
tions in the first instance, and unprepared to meet 
the emergencies which constantly arise on the erec- 
tion of every building of amy importance. 

2nd. That, holding these views, we have heard 
with deep regret of the circular issued by the direc- 
tors of the gas company inviting builders to send in 
plans and estimates for their intended erection in 
Newington. We cannot but believe that this step 
has been inadvertently taken, without due consi- 
deration of the injury inflicted on a respectable 
profession, and in ignorance of the results which 
must necessarily follow. The judgment between 
plans thus sent in, involving 2 complicated compa- 
rison of design, arrangement, constraction, detail, 
kind of material used, completeness of specification, 
and estimate of cost (all m acting and re- 
| acting on each other), could only be safely entrusted 
| to an architect of extensive experience and first-rate 
standing. No respectable architect would under- 
take such a task with builders’ plams; and tne 
qualifications required for this purpose would be 
employed with more effect in preparing original 
designs. 

3rd. That the art of architecture can only be 
successfally cultivated where it is liberally encou- 

. That to public companies especially, the 

profession naturally looks for examples of enlight- 
ened support, but if public bodies become so far 
misled by a mistaken idea of self-interest, as to act 
in this short-sighted and parsimonious manner, the 
public cannot complain if architecture, from a libe- 
ral art, is degraded into a petty trade. 

4th. That feeling satisfied that the views stated 
| above are equally founded in justice to themselves 
and the public, the undersigned are resolved by 
every means in their power to discourage and dis- 
countenance the practices above alluded to. 


This document was signed by twenty archi- 
| tects. 
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CIRCULAR PANEL FROM THE FRESCO PAINTINGS AT CAPRAROLA. 


THE BUILDER. 


DECORATIONS FROM ABROAD. 















PANEL FROM THE 


TOMB OF CARDINAL ASCANIO 8FORZA, ROME. 





BISHOP ALCOCK’S CHAPEL, ELY | 
CATHEDRAL. | 


Few of our English cathédrals have of late | 
years so much engaged the public attention as | 


i 


Ely; and there are several reasonsfor this : until | 
the opening of the Eastern Counties Railway, | 
its great and varied beauties were comparatively | 


little known; it was not included in the noble 
series of cathedrals published by Mr. Britton, 
nor has any other author ever given a full and | 


satisfactory account of it; so that when the 
opening of the railroad made it so easy of 
access it possessed greater novelty than per- | 
haps any other cathedral in the kingdom. | 
Since that time, several circumstances have | 
combined to increase the interest with which it 
was then regarded. Some five or six years 
back, it was decided by the dean and chapter 
that the whole pile should undergo an entire | 
restoration—a restoration conceived and car- 

ried out in a proper spirit,—one, in fact, that | 
has no parallel, with the exception of Canter- 

bury Cathedral, the authorities of which set so | 
good an example in their very complete reno- | 
vation of that splendid specimen of our ancient 
ecclesiastical architecture. The works at York 
can hardly be called mere restoration ; in con- 
sequence of the two lamentable fires that | 
occurred there, it was necessary to do more 
than restore, in the common acceptation of the | 
word. Considering thattheexpenses of the resto- | 
ration at Ely are met entirely by voluntary con- | 
tributions, it must be allowed that those persons | 
who have aided in this very essential part | 
of the work have been most Jiberal in their | 
donations. Perhaps the most visible improve- 
ment, or at any rate that which is most effec- | 
tive, is the substitution of painted giass win- | 
dows for those of the commoner material so | 
— occupying the lantern ; and although the | 

e 


whole of these windows are not yet completed, | 


there can be no reasonable doubt but that | 
they will be in the course of a short | 
time. All these causes, and the satisfactory | 
progress of the works, have induced architects | 
and others to visit the cathedral year after. 

nanan interest, | 


year, and each time with in 


and with the prospect of discovering some | 
hitherto hidden beauty. 

It is quite unnecessary here to enter into a 
detailed description of the many points of | 
interest to be noticed in this sited Wet 
have, from time to time, as opportunities have | 
presented themselves, illustrated some of the | 
finest portions, such as the east front, the | 

alilee porch, &c. It has, however, some pe- | 
culiarities that deserve a passing remark ; the | 


| principal of these is the central octagon, with | 


its lantern ; this feature is quite unique. The | 


| peculiar situation, and the beauty of the lady | 


chapel, also call for attention, although the | 
latter is much injured by its conversion | 
into a parish church, with the usual un- | 
sightly fittings: let us hope, however, that | 


| these will shortly be removed. This cathedral | 


affords every opportunity for a complete study of | 
ancient ecclesiastical architecture, as it possesses | 
each successive style in perfection. The nave is 
an excellent, although rather late, specimen of 
Norman—no finer examples of Early English 
are known than those to be seen in the east 
front and the Gallilee porch—and where can 
any specimens of the Decorated style be found 


' more valuable for beauty and delicacy of de- 


tails than those in the choir of Ely and the Lady | 
Chapel? In Perpendicular work the cathedral | 
is not so rich, but yet it has some specimens of | 


| the style that it would be difficult to excel, so | 


far at least as elaborate and delicate details are 
concerned. 

The principal of these forms the subject of | 
our illustration; it is situated at the east end 
of the north aisle, and is known as Bishop Al- 
cock’s Chapel, having been built by that pre- 
late in 1488. There is no chantry chapel 
known in England that has so much elaborate 
detail placed in so small a space—it is about 
17 feet square, and the whole of its four sides 
are completely covered with the most delicate 


| carving ; it is, in fact, too small for any really 


ood view of it to be got from the interior. | 
e screen shewn in the illustration separates 
the chapel from the north aisle, and is best | 
seen from that part: the interior of the chapel | 


has lately been soay, restored at the cost of | 
the fellows of Jesus College, Cambridge. 


DECORATIONS FROM ABROAD. 
CIRCULAR PANEL FROM THE FRESCO PAINT- 
INGS AT CAPRAROLA. 


Federigo, Ottaviano, and Taddeo Zucelin, 
Tempesta, and even Vignola himself, were all 
engaged on the decorations of this master- 
piece of the great architect. This graceful 
composition forms a portion of the frescoes in 
one of the chambers ascribed to the Zuccheri. 
There are in the same chamber three similar 
compesitions, all coloured in light and varied 
tints on a white ground. 


PANEL FROM THE TOMB OF CARDINAL 
ASCANIO SPORZA, ROME. 


Tue tomb is a magnificent pile of marble, 
covered with elegant bassi-relievi, in the best 
style of the artist, Andrea Sansovino, who 
was invited to Rome expressly by Julius II. 


| for this purpose. It is one of the finest ex- 
‘amples of cinque cento in Rome, and was 


executed 1505—1507. Vasari mentions this 
tomb in high terms of praise. An elevation 
of the tomb (which is situated in the church 
Sta. Maria del Popolo) was given in our last 
volume, p. 318. 





A MEMORANDUM IN IPSWICH. 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF THAT AND OTHER TOWNS. 


By what course of reasoning the shrewd 
clear heads of Ipswich were led to concur in 
placing the station of the railroad so far out- 
side the town as it is, one can now scarcel 


| discover. When railroads were first projected, 


and the word conjured up the idea of all sorts 
of horrid nuisances, towns in their ignorance 
spent thousands to drive the stations farther 
off, and would afterwards have spent double 


the amount to bring them closer. But when 


the Ipswich station was settled on, parties were 
more enlightened upon the subject; more- 


lover it was not done without some one to 


int out the mistake, and urge another course; 
for, im an old file of the local » we 
ran against the record of how Mr. Shave 
Gowing, a townsman, at a public meeting called 
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{ 
to consider the subject, spoke long, almost | 
alone, to induce them to insist on a nearer 
approach. Many must have lamented since 
then that they allowed themselves to be so 
hoodwinked as to be unable to see the true | 
state of the case, or, if they did see it, to be 
silent. 

The new street, which was in consequence | 
required to lead to the station, is a curious | 
specimen of alignement, as the French call it, 
and shows greatly the want of supervision on | 
the part of the corporation. To render the 
formation of the street necessary by stopping 
the high road—the railway—short of its destina- 
tion, was a great absurdity ; but not to see that 
this street was made properly, and with a view 
to the convenience and ornament of the town, 
shows a want of foresight, and almost a want 
of sense on the part of authorities which really 
deserves reprobation. It twists and turns 
about in all sorts of ways, without the slightest 
reason, so far as we could learn, and, instead 
of tending to the improvement of the place, as 
it ought to have been made to do, is a posi- 
tive disfigurement, or rather series of dis- | 
figurements. 

This is the more to be regretted and won- 
dered at, because much has been done here 
recently in a right direction, and the town is 
increasing greatly in size and apparently in 
prosperity. Many of the shops recently built 
or altered display taste; the new custom- | 
house mentioned by us before this, has some 
good features, though not without flaws, and 
the docks have been greatly extended and 
improved, 

A walk through the town has much to in- | 
terest. There are many curiously carved and 
ornamented houses, remnants of the past. 
One, known as Mr. Sparrow’s, the date of 
which is 1567, is a remarkable and well-known 
specimen. The connection of Ipswich with 
Wolsey is recalled, when wandering through 
the town, by a brick gateway erected by him, | 
and now much needing repair ; and the river | 
Gipping, on which the town is seated, suggests | 
the origin of the name of the place, which was | 
anciently written Gyppeswid, or Gippeswic, | 
and afterwards Yppyswyche. 

The churches in the town, of which | 
there are several, are mostly of the Per- | 
pendicular period, and have been sadly dis- | 
figured by repairers and restorers. The | 
church of St. Mary at Elms has a Norman | 
south door; St. Margaret’s has a very hand- | 
some clerestory, externally, of late character, 
and a curious open roof,—one of the latest; | 
the Key Church, as it is called (St. Mary’s) 
displays some tolerable flint-work ; and in the 
church of St. Nicholas there are some very | 
curious sculptures, the decorations of an 
earlier building, which were discovered dur- 
ing recent repairs. These are described 
by Dr. Drummond, in the papers of the 
“Suffolk Archzological Association, ’’ * 
where drawings of them by Dr. Edward 
Clarke are givep. Mr. Waller and others, 
qualified to judge, have considered them Saxon. 
They did not seem to us, however, to differ in 
any respect from some works of the same kind 
known to be of the Norman period. 

Amongst other improvements in St. Nicho- 
las’s, the interior has been wholly reseated by 
Mr. Ringham, an able wood carver in the town, 
whose reputation is very justly extending. We 
saw in his workshops an oak lectern, pulpit, 
and altar rail, in progress, which were highly | 
creditable to him. 

At St. Helen’s, an old church, where the 
flint and stone work have been restored exter- 
nally, a slight, ugly, queen post roof has been 
hee up, to the great disfigurement of the 

yuilding and the impeachment of the taste of | 
all the parties concerned in the work. 


A museum has recently been established, | 
and is making satisfactory progress; and 
there is a mechanics’ institution, which has 
been in operation about five-and-twenty years, | 
and has produced good fruits. There was a 
proposal some time since to build new pre- 
mises for its purposes, but nothing has yet 
been done in this respect. This institution 
has an extensive library, and should be heartily 
backed up by all interested in the well-being 
of the town. 

After examining Mr. Hurwood’s ingenious 
arrangements for windows and greenhouses, 
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| for recreation and enjoyment, and regret the 
miserable deficiency of them observable in our 


| the report did not exactly take the inhabitants 
‘with it, and nothing has been proceeded | 














{ . 
illustrated last week, we took the oppor- | practise it? why do ninety-nine architects out 


seg | to see the process of mannufactur- 
ing Me 

artificial stone. In this, sands of various 
colours and degrees of coarseness are com- 
bined into a mass by flint or silica, brought 


‘into a semi-fluid state by oo it to the 


action of caustic alkali, in a boiler at a high 
temperature under pressure. The artificial 


i stone, after being moulded to the required 


form, is submitted in a kiln to a gradually 
increasing temperature up toa red heat. It 
seems calculated to be durable, and it 
was proposed, in the first instance, to 


ssrs. F. Ransome and Parson’s patent | 


apply it in the production of all varieties of | 
architectural decorations. The feeling of the | 


time, however, is opposed to imitative cast- 
work, and at this moment, strange to say, the 
application of the material is nearly confined 
to the production of whetstones for scythes, 
and a patent water-purifier, and these are re- 
quired in such numbers as to occupy the whole 
establishment. 


of a hundred adopt a plan likely to crush the 
bed joints of the stone? I have practicall 

examined the stonework of the principal build- 
ings in London, and have travelled extensively 
through the provinces for a similar object ; yet 
I cannot recollect an instance of crushing, 
arising from the shrinking of mortar joints, 
not even where the most fnable stone, such as 
that of Bath or Caen, has been used: occa- 
sionally the stone is fractured by iron cramps 
injudiciously inserted, as may be seen in many 
parts of Sir C. Wren’s church at Greenwich ; 
but this has nothing whatever to do with the 
subject of Mr. Taylor’s patent. Buildings 
faced with stone are generally of a superior 
class, and it rarely happens that they are 
carried up faster than an average of two courses 
of bricks per day ; so that an elevation 50 feet 
high would occupy three or four months in 
erection. No appreciable shrinkage takes 


— after the greater portion of moisture has 


In connection with the docks, we observed | 
with no common gratification that an extensive | 
| infinitely longer time. Whatever the subsidence 


piece of land, beautifully placed and command- 


ing a charming view, has been planted and | 


laid out as a public walking place, mainly 
through the influence, as we understand, of 


Mr. Alexander, a leading inhabitant of the town. | 


All who have aided in this work lave entitled 


| themselves to the thanks not merely of their | 
fellow-townsmen but theirfellow-countrymen— | 


of all who recognise the value of open areas 


towns generally. 

We should be glad to see some of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants form themselves into an 
Improvement ay or Board of Adornment ; | 
or some existing body might extend their pur- 
poses so as to effect the object in view. Even 
if they had no power to control individuals, 


j 
| 
i 


een absorbed from the mortar, which, if the 
bricks are tolerably dry, becomes solidified in 
a few days, although induration occupies an 


may be, it takes place within a week or ten 
days after the mortar, in a semi-fluid state, has 
been applied in the wall, and long before any 
considerable weight of masonry can be fixed, 
which is likely to fracture the bedding joints 
of the stones beneath. S. 
*,* The main object of the patent is to 


| cheapen the application of stone, so that it may 








they might do much good, by pointing out 
evils to be avoided and improvements which | 
might be made, keeping a watchful eye on | 
every step taken, and omitting no opportunity 
to lead public opinion in the right way. At 
the present moment numbers of small houses | 
are being built in Ipswich, enclosing and 
damaging it, and will be found hereafter to 
present vexatious obstacles to the extension of 
the good quarters. 

In a sanitary point of view, much is needed | 
in Ipswich, and so fully was this felt by | 


;many of the inhabitants, that an engineer | 


(Mr. H. Austin) was employed some time ago 
to report on the state of the town, and ad- | 
vise as to the improvements necessary. This 
was done, but from some cause or other 


with. The drainage is bad, the paving worse, 
and the supply of water so ill regulated, that 
while thousands of gallons are constantly 


seen rushing down the streets to waste, pro- | 


ducing annoyance, if not doing positive injury, 


many of the poorer inhabitants obtain it only | ‘ " 
| anything new—quite the reverse—but from a 


with great difficulty. 


It is to be hoped that steps for the improve- | 
ment of the sanitary condition of the town | 


will no longer be delayed ; and with the ex- 
pression of this opinion we end our present 
memorandum in Ipswich. 





PATENT METHOD OF FACING WITH 
STONE. 
Tue description of Mr. Taylor’s invention, 


in last wee k’s BurLpgR, professes to avoid the | m : : ' : 
| ciently remunerative, besides interfering with 


objections hitherto existing against erecting 
brickwork with a stone facing, arising from 
the subsidence of the numerous mortar joints, 
in the former, compared with the latter; by 
which the stone facing unavoidably becomes 
injuriously weighted, and the crushing of the 
bed joint is the result: a very reasonable 


be used intead of cement. 





PROPOSAL RELATIVE TO THE COLLEC- 
TION AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
CONTENTS OF SEWERS, AND PRO- 
TECTION OF THE RIVER FROM POL- 
LUTION. 


Ix the discussions which are now going on 
as to the best system of preventing pollution of 
the river Thames, and turning the contents of 
the metropolitan sewers to some practical ad- 
vantage, a vast number of suggestions have 
been made, but none of them have been as yet, 
it would appear, of a sufficiently simple 
and useful character to meet with the appro- 
bation of the parties appointed to consider 
the important subject. 

It will, I hope, be excused, if a party, not 
altogether scientific, should venture to suggest 
a plan; as, although very imperfect, it may 
give rise to better ideas on the subject. 
Moreover, when we consider that many sug- 
gestions, some emanating from experienced 
practical engineers, have been found inappli- 
cable, either from the greatness of the expense, 


‘or from the impossibility of adapting the 


schemes to the necessities of the case, does 
it not become the more important that any 
proposals should be received and cinaiieeatt 
in order to give a better chance for the deve- 
lopment of some new light upon the subject? 

These remarks are made, not from any con- 
fidence that the writer is about to propose 


conviction that, in a matter so interesting and 
so deeply involving the health and comfort of 
an immense and increasing population, every 
liberty should be given to the inventive mind 


| to exercise its ingenuity, and every considera- 
, tion be paid to suggestions, however farfetched 
and remote from practicability they may be. 





conclusion to arrive at, as far as theory alone | 
is concerned ; but, with here and there an ex- | 
ception,* the mode of constructing brick walls | 


| with a stone facing, is the same now as it has | 


been time out of memory; the two trades go | 
on simultaneously ; as soon as the mason has | 1 
| it seems to be necessary that each main sewer 


fixed a course of stones, the bricklayer backs 


it up immediately after. If this method is. 


| known to be objectionable, why continue to 





* At the British Musenm, the brickwork was completely © 
erected, and the stone facing afterwards fixed. to the walls 


with cramps 


The construction of branches parallel with 
the river, carrying the contents of the sewers 
towards Limehouse and Deptford, would de- 
mand too great an outlay, to be found suffi- 


property and business to an injurious extent. 

A party has suggested that the contents of 
the sewers should be conveyed down the bed of 
the river by means of pipes, but this obviously 
presents difficulties, which a little reflection 
will show to be insurmountable. A variety of 
other suggestions has been made. 

Taking into consideration the fact of the 
impossibility of uniting all the sewers in one 
or two main sewers running eastward—or 
indeed of uniting several of them together 
without considerable difficulty and expense— 


should have its contents collected separately, 
and distributed according to some simpler plan. 
Can the following suggestions be made of any 
use ? 
At theend of each of the main sewers shall 
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be constructed two reservoirs for receiving the 
contents as they flow towards the river, to be 
opened alternately in the manner shown in 
drawing. When the reservoir B is filled, the 
gate (c) to be closed, and that leading into 
reservoir A to be opened. 

During the progress of filling, however, a 
pipe, descending from a building erected over 
the reservoir—having the lower part filled 
with holes, and susceptible of being raised or 
depressed at pleasure—should be made the 
means of conveying by suction the liquid part 
of the contents into a reservoir, on the 
top of the building—from whence it may be 
conveyed in pipes (pp) to any distance by 
pressure or otherwise. 

In the course of time, a deposit of a more 
solid character would be formed, which, having 
acquired a given thickness, should be removed 


by mechanical means, if not by manual labour. | 


A small steam-engine should be at work for 
the purposes in question, and the lofty chim- 
ney be made, at the same time, the means for 
carrying off unpleasant vapours, supposing no 
chemical agent is available to destroy the 
same. This, however, I fancy, could be done 
in these reservoirs if they were properly con- 
structed. 

Such a plan would, of course, require that a 
man or two should be in constant attendance, 
although the time required for the raising of 
the one, and the lowering of the other gate, 
might very soon be pretty accurately ascertained. 

Under any circumstances, in case the con- 


tents, by reason of rains and storms, suddenly | 


increase, the upper parts of the reservoir 
should be provided with divisions (f f), 
which, ona given degree of pressure being 
exercised by the flood within, should open to 
allow of the exit of the surplus to Father 
Thames. This would not have much effect, if 
any, upon the river. 

A passage, D, should still be left between the 


reservoirs to the river, only to be used under | 
circumstances of necessity, at the discretion of | 


the guardian or keeper. 

The upper surface of the reservoir should 
be just about on a level with the quays 
of the river, 7. ¢., just about high tide—if the 
position of the sewer will admit of it: the 
lower part may be as deep as is consistent with 
the amount of liquid usually flowing from the 
sewer. 

Smaller sewers might be turned into the 
greater ones, and thus as few such establish- 
ments be created as possible. But it appears 
to me, under any circumstances, that no plan 
would be cheaper, and that the profits arising 
from the sale of the liquid, and also from the 
sediment to be dug out from time to time, 
would be more than amply sufficient to repay 
any expenses incurred. 





Tue Commissioners or Woops anp 
Forests have accepted the tender of Mr. 
Robert Hicks, of Stangate, for the masons’, 
carpenters,’ and joiners’ work required in the 
repairs and ordinary works to the royal palaces 
and public buildings of the siaiigolh ' 





RESTITUTION OF PROJECTING SHOP | 
FRONTS WITHIN LIMITS OF THE | 
| 


BUILDINGS ACT. 


_ In reply to some inquiries as to the views of 
the official referees concerning the re-construc- 
tion of shop fronts in town at present project- 
ing before the line of fronts, we cannot do 
better than place before our readers the sub- 
stance of an award made a short time ago, on 
the information of the Marylebone district sur- 


veyor, against the owner of No. 85, Oxford- | 


street, and the builder employed. 

In this case the old shop front had projected 
very considerably before the line of fronts, and 
the house being taken down, the owner con- 
tended that he was entitle to rebuild upon the 
site to the full extent of the said projection. 


Adjoining occupiers contended that the pro- | 


jection would be injurious to them. 
The award set forth the following :— 


‘< Ist. With reference to the claim of the said 
builder and owner, that as the said house had been 


recently rebuilt, and a projection formerly existed | 


in front thereof upon the ground of the same 
owner, they are entitled to rebuild the said projec- 


tion to the same extent,—we, the said official | 


referees, considering that it is by the first-mentioned 


Act (section 5) enacted, that buildings shall be | 


built, rebuilt, enlarged, or altered, in reference, 
among other matters, to the projections and to any 
other parts or appendages of such buildings, in 


conformity with the several particulars, rules, and | 


directions, which are specified and set forth in the 


several schedules, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, K, to the | 


said Act annexed, and considering also that certain 
rules are by the said schedule E specified and set 
forth, ‘ with regard to buildings hereafter to be 


built or rebuilt in reference to projections there- | 


| from,’ and also ‘with regard to buildings already 


| built or hereafter to be rebuilt, as to bow windows | 


or other projections of any kind,’ do hereby deter- 


mine and award, that it will not be lawful to rebuild | 


any buildings so as to retain any projection contrary 
to such rules, or to rebuild any projection whatso- 
ever which it would be contrary to such rules newly 
to erect.* 

2nd. With reference to the allegation that the 


| projection in question is a shop front, and as such, | 


is permitted to project beyond the general line of 


| the fronts of the houses in any street or alley, we | 


do hereby determine and award, that the said pro- 
| jection is not wholly a shop front, but that it is in 
| part a projection made before the front of the said 


story thereof, and is not allowed by the said first- 
mentioned Act to project beyond the general line of 
the fronts of the houses, and that the face of the 
| front external wall of the said house No. 85, 
| Oxford-street, above the said projection, is in the 
| general line of the fronts of the houses in that part 
| of Oxford -street where the said house is situate, and 
} that inasmuch as the said projection projects beyond 
| such line, the same is contrary to the said first- 
mentioned Act. 


| occupiers of the buildings thereto adjoining, we do 
hereby find and certify, determine, and award, that 








house as an extension of the second or ground-floor | 


3rd. With reference to the allegation that the said | 
projection would be injarious to the owners and | 


the said projection will be injurious to the owners | 
of such houses, and that such projection will be | 
injurious to William Swinstead, by obstruct- | 


* We are not to be considered as necessarily assenting to | 
| the universal application of this dictam.—Ep. 





| any case there be no overhanging or encroaching 
| upon the public way, and so that such shop front 
, and cornice if they project beyond the statuable 
| width for wooden shop fronts and cornices, 
| wholly of brick, tile, stone, artificial stone, 
| cement, or metal, or of other proper and sufficien 

| fire-proof materials, except the frames and sashes of 
| the doors and windows, in reference to the neces- 


| sary woodwork thereof. 


| the reasonable projection of a cornice, so that in 


ifs 


| bricks in the line of the party wall, between the 


| another, and of the party wall, the returns of the 
| shop fronts ought to be kept wholly within the 
| lines of the inside faces respectively of the party wall.”’ 
| ‘The owner was accordingly directed to take 
, down and remove so much of the projection as 
extended more than two feet three inches 
beyond the face of the front external wall of 
the house. 





FORMATION OF THE VAULTING OVER 
ST, GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 


Mr. Evmes intended that the vaulted ceiling 
of St. George’s Hall should be formed in brick- 
| work; Mr. Robert Rawlinson, however, intro- 
| duced hollow pots for the purpose, as we 
mentioned in our recent notes on Liverpool. 
The ceiling has just been completed, and the 
centres struck. It is 169 feet long and 65 
feet in span, and according to the Liverpool 
Journal, the whole amount of subsidence was 
three-eighths of an inch at the crown, uni- 
| formly throughout the entire length of the 

crown. The journal in question says :—The 
| arch has been turned with hollow tile, 12 inches 
in length, and 4 inches square on section, 
| each tile being perforated, longitudinally, with 


/a circular space 2 inches in diameter. The 
sofit of the arch is panelled, having two 
| breaks, or separate sinkings of four inches 
each. The whole is formed and worked in 
with the tile, so that portions of the ceiling are 
4 and 8 inches below the general line of the 
| inner pannel, which is one tile, or 12 inches in 
| depth. ll the tiles are set as “ headers ” in 
| this portion of the arch, to secure means of 
ventilation. The main ribs are 2 feet, or two 
tiles in depth, also set as “ headers.” The tiles 
were es by Mr. Scragg, of Tarporley, in 
| Cheshire, by his drain-tile machines, and 
were delivered on the ground at 3/. 5s. per 
thousand. About 140,000 have been used 
in the arch. It would have taken about 
230,000 bricks to construct an arch of the 
same dimensions and depth. The weight of 
the tiles in the arch is about 600 tons. Brick- 
| work would have been about 1,000 tonse— 
there is, consequently, a saving of 400 tons in 
weight by using the hollow tile. The arch has 
been set in mortar, made from Halkin 
mountain lime, excepting 5 feet on each side 
| of the key, which is set in cement.* 
| The arch was keyed on the 3rd and the cen- 

tres were struck on the 6th, and lowered about 
_6 inches. We shall probably give a section of 
i the vault. 

: 

completion will be a full to all objec Ceili 
| and arches have been turned with pottery-ware and tiles 
| the Romans, Ftalians, and French, but not of this magni- 
| tude and character. The fal completion of this 
will give an impetus to holiow brick aud tile 
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THE STUDY OF NATURE IN ITS RIGHT ORDER 
AND CONCURRENCE OF FORMS AND POWERS. 


Tuere may be much more in heaven and 
earth than is dreamt of even in Baron Von 
Humboldt’s philosophy, and, nevertheless, that 
same philosophy Be ectly correct; for, 


COSMOS,* | enduring than that wealth, transmit the glory of the 
| Spartans 


‘ prayed the Gods to 
| the good.’ As in that higher sphere of thought and efficiency of the court, and deprive the public of 
| feeling to which I have just alluded, in philosophy, i i 
| poetry, and the fine arts, the primary aid of every 
| study ought to be an inward one, that of enlarging 


nation to the remotest posterity. The , in 
spite of the Doric severity of their mode of thought, 
grant them the beautiful with 


compendious as is his detail of what does exist | and fertilising the intellect ; so the direct aim of 


in both of these rather extensive districts, his | 


philosophy relates not so much to what ‘ may | every whare vovent: Geamauiven in the eniveredl Its 


| of natare. But by that happy connection, whereby 


be’ in either, as to its proper order or arrange- 
ment when it does ‘turn up.’ “ A proper 
place for every thing, and every thing in its 
proper place,” might very fairly be adopted by 


far-seeing, and so renowned. 
The sweep of this philosopher’s mental | 

vision is indeed a noble one,—his aim an all 

comprehensive one. We prefer, however, at 

once to occupy our space with his own plain, 

modest, prefatorial explanation of his own great | 
urpose, much rather than presume to trans- 
te his ideology into any other. 


‘‘ The first volume contains a general view of | 
nature, from the remotest nebule and revolving | 
double stars to the terrestrial phenomena of the | 
geographical distribution of plants, of animals, and 
of races of men; preceded by some preliminary | 
considerations on the different degrees of enjoyment 
offered by the study of nature and the knowledge of | 
her laws ; and on the limits and method of a scien- 
tific exposition of the physical description of the | 
Universe. I regard this as the most important and | 


| science should ever be the discovery of laws, and of 
the principles of unity, order, and connection, which 


the useful is ever linked with the true, the exalted, 
and the beautiful, science thus followed for her own 


; ; | sake will pour forth abundant, overflowing streams, 
the baron as his motto, were it not rather too | i 
homely for a cosmopolite so far-travelled, so | 
| matter.’’ 


to enrich and fertilise that industrial prosperity 
which is a conquest of the intelligence of man over 


Without desiring to institute any parallel, 
or to express any opinion as to relative 
or respective merits, we cannot conclude 
without reference to Mrs. Sommerville’s 
most able work on the connection of the phy- 


sical sciences, in especial juxta-position with | 
| the context of such a quotation as this. In 


the only special notice of Mrs. Sommerville’s 
work which we have remarked either in text or 
index, the baron himself does this lady the 
justice to allude to her “ generally so exact and 
excellent treatise.’ With the translator, or 
rather the editor, we have at present only one 
fault to find, if fault it be: why still persist in 
giving the new centrifugal planet ‘ Neptune,’ 


as he does so prominently in the only note, | 


essential portion of my undertaking, as manifesting throughout, beneath the text (Vol. I., p. 20), 
the intimate connection of the general with the the controversial, and by no means co-relative 





special, and as exemplifying, in form and style of 
composition, and in the selection of the results 
taken from the mass of our experimental know- 
ledge, the spirit of the method in which I have pro- 
posed to myself to conduct the whole work. Inthe 
two succeeding volumes I design to consider some 
of the particular incitements to the study of Nature, 
—to treat of the history of the contemplation of the 
physical universe, or the gradual development of 
the idea of the concurrent action of natural forces co- 
operating in al! that presents itself to our observation, 
—and lastly, to notice the specialties of the several 
branches of science, of which the mutual connection 
is indicated in the general view of nature in the pre- 
sent volume.”’ 


We might as well attempt to give our readers | 


an idea of the British Museum by the exhibi- 
tion of one or two of its lions or its eagles, 
or a ‘specimen’ or two of its gold or silver 
ores, as any correct idea of ‘“‘ Cosmos” from 
mere quotations within our limits: we 
must refer them to the work itself, which is 
now within the reach of all, at half-a-crown 
a-volume,—a phenomenon, the mere sight of 
which itself is ‘ well worth the money,’ as an 
exhibitor might say of some one introductory 
wonder of the nineteenth century, issuing in a 
host of other varieties and valuables. 


But we may fairly present an illustration of 
the author’s general style, though even that is 
varied, ranging from what befits the calm phi- 
losopher, to even the picturesque and glowing 
imagery of the artistical enthusiast. As an 
average specimen of the whole, however, we 
may quote a few of his preliminary observa- 
— on the general study of natural know- 
edge :— 


‘* The clearer our insight into the connection of 
phenomena, the more easily shall we emancipate 
ourselves from the error of those who do not per- 
ceive that for the intellectual cultivation and for the 
prosperity of nations, all branches of natural know- 
ledge are alike important; whether the measuring 
and describing portioi, or the examination of 
chemical constituents, or the investigation of the 
physical forces by which all matter is pervaded. It 
has not been uncommon presumptuously to depre- 
ciate investigations arbitrarily characterised as 
‘ purely theoretic,’ forgetting that in the observation 
of a phenomenon which shall at first sight appear 
isolated, may lie concealed the germ of a great dis- 


covery. * * * * Where all the blossoms of | 
civilisation unfold themselves with vigour under the | 


shelter of wise laws and free institutions, there is no 
danger of the development of the human mind in 
any one direction proving prejudicial to it in others. 
Each offers to the nation precious fruits,—those 
which furnish necessary subsistence and comfort, 
and are the foundation of material wealth,—and 
those fruits of creative fancy which, far more 





* “ Sketch of u Physical Description of the Universe, by 
Alexander Yon Humboldt. Translated under the superin- 
tendence of Lieut.-col. Edward Sabine, R.A., For. Sec. R.S. 
Fourth edition. London: Printed for Longman, Brown, 
Green, and Le , Paternoster-row ; and John Murray, 
Aibemarie-street, 1849 :"’—in two volumes. 


not amiss to give the credit of the ‘ a-missing’ 
planet’s discovery to him and not to Adams. 
Is it because the colonel happens to be the 
foreign sec. of the R. S. that itis so? By the 
fiat of astronomers in general, Le Verrier him- 
self included, if we mistake not, the planet in 
| question has been already formally christened 


name of ‘ Neptune,’ a much better associate for 
| Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus than ‘ Le Verrier’ 


tury be lost in the myths of ages, and then the 
already classical name of Sabine itself may, we 
hope, hold an honourable place, if not in the 
rank of Jupiter and Le Verrier, at least among 
the lesser stars. 





METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 


| Protest against the appointment of Committees. 
—At a general court held on the 22nd, to which we 





the chair, the minutes of the last court having been 
| read, including which were fourteen resolutions for 
the appointment of committees,— 

The Hon. F. Byng said he rose for the purpose 
| of protesting against the passing of these orders. 
When he left the last court he had little intention of 
| returning to it, but for the astounding orders, cut 
| and daied, that had been thrown upon the court by 
| Mr. Bullar, apparently with the authority of law, 
| and which were seconded by Mr. Stone, who then 
| acknowledged that he had never seen them before. 
He (Mr. Byng) believed them to be nothing more 
than an evasion of the opinion of the law officers of 
the crown. Having considered the subject further, 
and taken good advice, he had come down for the | 
purpose of protesting against these proceedings, 
j and he should do so in spite of the charge of 
‘obstruction ’’ to the business of the court. | 
Luckily, however, he was one of the small number 
by whose ‘‘ obstruction ’’ they had gained for the | 
public open doors and a knowledge of all their pro- | 
| ceedings. The regulation of their business had been | 
| submitted to two gentlemen, of whose ability there | 
| could be no doubt—Mr. Bullar and Mr. Chadwick, | 
j} and they had submitted various suggestions. The 
| mode of its transaction had lately become most 
| serious and ought to be checked. e might allude 
| to the Committee on the Ordnance Survey, from 
| whom they had received no minutes, or any account 
| as to what expense the commission would be put to 
~—in fact, they had received no tae sr sere 
ex a uent charge for wages. He - 
cwtel ge charge for flushing, which, without 
curing the disease of filth and dirt, had up to 
December cost 14,000/. After some further obser- 
vations, the hon. Commissioner recorded a length- 
ened protest against the orders, which, after de- 
tailing the grounds of objection to individual 
orders, concludes with a general protest against the 
whole :— 

** Because out of the seven committees consti- 
tuted or confirmed by these orders, four exclusively | 
consist (with one single exception) of twelve of the | 











| name of ‘ Le Verrier ?’ even granting that it be | 


with the certainly heathen, but still co-relative, | 


can ever be, at least until the nineteenth cen- | 


briefly referred in our last, the Earl of Carlisle in | 


| commissioners nominated upon the Works Com- 
| mittee ; and because the system of permanent pri- 
| vate committees, as sanctioned by these orders, will 
_ destroy the responsibility of the officers, impair the 


their main security against extravagance and ca- 

price.’” 
| Mr. Leslie said he bad seen the document, and had 
| great pleasure in signing the protest, as it put fairly 
| before the court the true construction of the Act of 

Parliament. At the last court he wished these 
| orders to stand as notices of motion ; but that being 
| refused, he had no course left but to sign the pro- 
| test.—Mr. Lawes also expressed his determination of 
signing it; and contended that referring matters in 
pe to committees was opposed to all principles 
| of law. 
The Earl of Carlisle said there could be no ob- 
| jection to any commissioner protesting against their 
| proceedings ; but as the question had been decided 

y so large a majority at the last court, he thought 
| it was not desirable to reverse that decision without 
| notice.—Lord Ebrington said no idea of secrecy 
existed, but only a discretion as to limiting the 
number, to prevent interruption to public busines. 

Mr. Chadwick said on the question of publicity, 
| so much talked of, he believed there could be no 
greater evil or obstruction than being called upon 
to pass a mass of unexamined and unarranged busi- 
ness in open court. He believed that it would be im- 
possible to get through it unless by a subdivision of 
labour. Take, for instance, the Committee on the 
Ordnance survey, that had been spokenof. Now, 
nothing could be more ignorantly absurd than to sup- 
| pose that the business of a triangular survey could be 
| done in open court. He then took a review of that 
work, and said that the public were deeply indebted 
| to the indefatigable zeal of Sir Henry de la Beche, 

who had given a clearness and accuracy to the 
works of the survey that were beyond all praise. 
| In point of money, he had saved the public 
| 160,000/. ; and in point of time, several years. The 
county had had the best talent engaged on it; and 
| when completed would be the greatest and most 
accurate work ever accomplished. He justified, 
| next, the charge for flushing, as the only expedient 
| that lay within their reach; and although it had 
cost 14,000/., under the former.system of carting it 
would have cost five or six times that amount. 
| Mr. Bullar denied any intention of evading the 
Act of Parliament. 

The Ordnance Survey.—Three very voluminous 
| reports were received aon the subject of the survey, 
in which a variety of topics were treated on. It 
appeared that the whole of the ground survey is 
complete except in some parts of Kent and Surrey, 
which would be complete in three or four months, 
and the whole of the town area would be completed 
| by the end of the year. These documents were 
| accompanied by reports on the subterranean sur- 
| vey, showing that the sewers in Soho, Fitzroy, 
Manchester, Cavendish, and Bryanstone squares 
were loaded with filthy deposit, and also those in 
Hyde-park-gardens and the costly streets and 
squares adjacent, with Berkeley and Eaton squares. 
In fact, the only healthy spot in the whole city of 
Westminster was in the neighbourhood of the Seven 
| Dials. As regarded the sewers of Kent and Surrey, 
they contained deposit varying from 5 feet in depth, 

and several explosions of choke damp had taken 
place during the examination of them. 

A long discussion ensued on the drainage of 
Kensington, and the surveyors were ordered to re- 
port on the best means of effecting this. 

A proposition to employ street orderlies in con- 
junction with this commission in street cleansing 

_ Was negatived. 

It was ordered that Hammersmith and Fulham 
be declared a sewers district. 

An application from Guildford, asking that Mr. 
| Phillips may assist in the inspection of plans for the 
drainage of that town, was respectfully declined by 
the court.* 

Various lengths of pipe sewer were ordered to be 
put down. 








Tue Dunpvee RoyaLtArcu ComPRTITION, 
—Out of 300 designs submitted to them, the 
committee, described to us as being wholly 
incapable of judging, have selected a Norman 
design, by Mr. J. T. Roughead, of Glasgow. 
We are informed by a professional correspon- 
dent that it consists of a pointed centre arch, 
two semicircular side ones, three tiers, one 
above another, of interlacing Norman arches, 
two ~— turrets with battlements termi- 
nating the main piers. The selection has 
caused great dissatisfaction. 

* This will serve as a reply to several inquirers on the 
subject of this competition.—Ep. 
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FRiscellanea. 


Frreproor FioorinGc anp Roortnc.— 
Mr. G. Nasmyth has obtained a patent for 
“ certain improvements in the construction of 
fire-proof flooring and roofing, which improve- 
ments are also applicable to the construction 
of viaducts, aqueducts, and culverts.” Ac- 
cording to contemporaries, these improvements 
consist in constructing floors and roofs of iron 
plates, which are bent into the form of a seg- 
ment of a circle, or into a conical, polygonal, 
or other shape, by the ordinary plate-bending 
machinery, or by any other suitable means. 
These bent plates are supported on chord | 
plates, or tension bars, which have their ends | 
bent upwards, whereby the plates are retained | 
in their curved position when subjected to pres- 
sure. The ends of the chords rest upon the 
flanges of cast or wrought iron girders, above 
which are cast or riveted knee pieces, which 
prevent the bent ends of the chords from 
springing; or, instead of iron plates, angle or 
T iron, bent into the required shape, and sup- 
ported upon chords resting upon the flanges of 
girders, may be employed. Over these curved 
ribs, iron plates are bent, with their ends 
placed underneath the bent-up ends of the 
chords. The spaces above the iron plates are 
filled up, to form the flooring, with Portland | 
cement, mixed with broken bricks and other | 
suitable materials. The improved girders are 
formed by bolting iron plates to the sides and 
top of stone arches et chords, combined as 
before. ‘The side plates are made with flanges 
to support the arches and chords, which form 
the joists, and have also knee pieces bolted to 
them to prevent the chords from springing 
when the arch is subjected to pressure. The 
arches and chords may be made of one piece 
each, or may be made of several pieces bolted 
or riveted together. Currents of air may be 
caused to pass in the hollow spaces left be- 
tween the arches and their chords, and through 
perforations in the floor in the room.—Claims 
—1l. The modes of constructing floors and 
roofs of buildings, and the beams or girders of 
bridges, viaducts, and aqueducts by means of 
metal arches, or other ‘curved or angular 
figures, or both, which are swpported by chords 
that serve as abutments to the arches.—2. The 
application of this flooring to the warming, 
cooling, and ventilating of buildings, by 
causing currents of air to pass through the 
hollow spaces left between the arched plates 
and the chord plates. We have not yet seen 
the construction. It seems similar to an ar- 
rangement we saw some time since at Mr. 
Porter’s works, Southwark. 

New SAW-FILING AND SeTTinG MACHINE. 
—Messrs. Norton and Cottle, of Holme’s 
Hole, have recently patented a machine for 
filing and setting saws, enabling the operator to 
whet and set the teeth of saws in such a manner 
that every tooth will be equal in size and 
length, the proportion being graduated by an 
index, and so adjusted as to suit the teeth of | 
saws of every Tisicigiloie Saws that have 
been used and become useless in consequence of 
bad filing, can be recut. The set isattached to the 
machine in such a manner, that when the filing 
is completed, no alteration is required in the | 
adjustment of the saw to complete the setting. | 
The inventors have found by experience, that 
the hardest saws can be set without breaking 
or injuring the teeth. Saws considered in a | 
measure useless having passed through this | 
machine are said to work perfectly easy, and | 
perform much faster than those filed in the | 
usual manner; and the teeth being all of an | 
equal length, will not require filing as fre- | 
quently. These machines, if not too expensive, | 
we think, will come into extensive use.—New | 
York Mechanic. 

Smatui-pox Hosprrat Desten.—Sir: I 
was surprised to see, in Taz BurLper of last | 
Saturday, my design for the Small-pox Hos- | 
pital (for which I received the 2nd premium) | 
without my name attached to it. It should be | 
by Moore and Matthews, and not Mathews | 
only..—I am, Sir, yours, &e.—R. H. Moore. 

*,* It was so published on the positive as- 
sertion of Mr. Matthews that the design was by 
himself alone. It is certain the premium was 
awarded to the two conjointly. We cannot 
enter into any discussion on the matter, and 
will only express the pain with which we ever 
view a want of good faith, 














| yet be retrieved by a careful excavation. 


| authority was given in respect of Portsmouth 


Prosectep Worxs.—Advertisements have 
been ng for tenders, fag 5th _— for 
paving the carriageway and footway of a new | 
street about to be foemed from ~< Aiea 
street to Griffith’s-rents; by a date not. 
specified, for the delivery in Oxford of not 
less than 500 tons of granite, &c., annually ; | 
by 16th, for the erection of the east wing of | 
the Royal Berkshire Hospital; by 2nd, for | 
putting down 2,500 feet of 18-inch glazed 
stone-ware pipe sewer along Hutchinson’s- | 
lane, Earl’s-court-lane, and Pembroke-road, 
Kensington ; by 10th, for the rebuilding and 
restoration of Kingstone Church tower, &c. 
(Herefordshire) ; by 11th, for the whole works | 
required to complete the Portsmouth etation of 
the Brighton and South-Western Railway; 
by 30th, for the execution of a new bridge 
over the Trent, near Newark; by 17th, for 
laying iron pipes through Folkstone and from 
reservoir, and also for formation of reservoir, 
and of new road, and other works (separate 
tenders) for the Folkstone Water-works ; by 
2nd, for a workhouse kitchen-range, with iron 
boiler, &c. at New Forest Union; by 17th, for | 
the construction of three reservoirs, with em- | 
bankments and stone work, &c., for Manches- 
ter Corporation Water-works; by 3rd, for the | 
works in erecting a chapel, schools, &c., at | 
Everton (Liverpool); and by 12th, for the | 
erection of a stone or an iron suspension- | 
bridge at Disserth, Radnor. 

PaTENTEES IN America.—The last an- 
nual report of the Commissioner of Patents in 
the United States contains the following pas- 
sage :—“‘ In my last annual report I had the | 
honour to refer the attention of Congress to | 
the expediency of placing the citizens and | 
subjects of foreign governments, applying for 
patents in this country, on the same ground 
with regard to fees which our own citizens oc- 
cupy. Deeming the matter of much import- | 
ance to the interests of this country, I feel it | 


to be my duty again to bring that subject to | 
the consideration of that honourable body. | 
At present, the subject of a foreign govern- | 
ment who applies to this office for a patent is | 
required to pay the sum of 500 dollars, if a | 
subject of Great Britain, and 300 dollars if the | 
subject or citizen of any other foreign power, | 
before his application can be’ received, while | 
the American citizen is required to pay only | 
30 dollars. It is true that the fees and duties re- | 
quired in most foreign countries are very much | 
higher than those which our laws demanded, | 
but they are imposed on all alike, whether | 
subjects or foreigners. But even if it were | 
just to make a discrimination in favour of | 
American citizens with regard to fees for pa- | 
tents, I am of the opinion that the policy is | 
injurious to the interests of this country, and | 
therefore not expedient.” We understand the | 
recommendation is likely to be acted on. 

Discoveries aT Fountains Appey.—In | 
a thicket of underwood, near the lady chapel, | 
and where the river Skell is arched over, some | 


| interesting remains of the abbot’s house have | 


been discovered. In repairing the arches, and | 
on reaching a level just above the perfect parts 
of the structure, the workmen came to pave- 
ments of encaustic tiles, the bases of two rows 
of clustered Early English columns, and | 
broken Netherdale marble shafts, similar to 
those now to be seen in the choir and lady 
chapel. Here, too, in what appears to have | 
been the common ash-hole, were found some | 
Ralley or Railage coal, and a silver tea-spoon ! 
The remains seem to be spread over an extent | 
not much less than the nave and choir of the | 
Abbey Church, and, from what has already | 
been uncovered, it appears that the whole 
ichnography of this important building may 


Insurance or Cuurcues.—lIt has been 
urged, that while almost every house of any | 
respectability in the country, and nine-tenths | 
of the corn ricks and homesteads are insured, 
scarcely any of the churches have had the same 
precaution used with regard to them. It is 
said that a legal opinion of a high ecclesiastical 


Church, not many years past, to the effect 
that “the dinadietéilans would be censurable, 
I had almost gone the length of saying punish- 
able, for omitting the necessary precaution of 
insuring the parish church from fire.” Churches 
erected under the Church Commissioners are 
all insured, and generally to the amount of 
two-thirds of their cost, 





Institution or Crvit. ENcingers.—On 
the 27th, the read was a “ Description 
of the Groynes formed on the South Rocks 
the site of the new docks at Sunderland,” by 
Mr. W. Brown. These groynes have been 
erected for the purpose of retaining the 
sited materials excavated from the new docks, 
and of arresting the sand shi which 
naturally travel southward, in order to form a 


7 


| barrier ch, that should effectually exclude 


the sea from beyond a given line. three 


| first, whose lengths varied from 326 feet to 


358 feet, were erected at a height above ordi- 
nary high-water mark of 2 feet 6 inches, and 
10 feet at the seaward and inner ends re- 
spectively. The exterior was composed of 
ashlar-work ; the interior partly of the ex- 
cavated magnesian limestone, and partly of 
rubble set in mortar: the batter of the north 
sides was two and a half inches to a foot, 
that of the south sides one to one, and the crest 
was formed into an arch, with a radius of 
5 feet 6 inches. The four other groynes were 
constructed of a different form, in conse- 
quence of those first erected not retaining 
the deposited excavation, and accumulating 


| other materials as was desirable, and from 


their having been injured by the sea during 
a heavy storm, which occurred at the time 
of the equinoctial tides, during the spring of 
1848, when a breach was made in the first 


' and third groynes, and at the same time 


some of the stones in the second groyne were 
loosened. These effects were produced at about 


| the same point in each, namely, the intersec- 


tion of the inclination of the groyne with 
the line of ordinary high-water mark; 
and it was found, from observation, that 
the momentum of the waves was greatest at 
or about the time of high water. The sides 
of these groynes were semi-cycloidal, each 
being generated by a circle of 12 feet 
9 inches in diameter, and uniting at the apex : 
the seaward and inner ends are respectively 
7 feet and 10 feet above ordinary high-water 
mark, and their lengths varied from 510 feet 
to 579 feet. The foundations of these groynes 
consisted of a course of freestone, laid at an 
average depth of 2 feet below the surface: 


| the sides were also of coursed freestone, 


set header and stretcher alternately, and 
the hearting of large-sized rubble, closely 
packed, the vacancies between it and the 
ashlar-work being filled with small stones set 
in Roman cement, so as to insure a solid bed. 
At a depth of 6 feet below the crest of the 
groyne, and resting upon the rubble hearting, 
coursed ashlar was introduced, and carried as 
near to the crest as possible, the vacancy being 
filled with small rubble and Roman cement. 

A Stream Srone-prityu.—Mr. Joseph J. 
Couch, of Boston, has invented a steam-drill, 
which, it is said, can be worked so as to apply 
the force at any angle with the requisite rotary 
motion, and to do the work of seventy-five to 
eighty hands at once by the aid of two. The 
“* Atlas,” in describing it, says—‘ The drill is 
attached to a shaft by means of a socket. 


| The shaft is made et 9 with great force by 


simple mechanism, and as the drill approaches 
the rock is detached as by throwing by hand, 
only more forcibly. At every blow a rotary 


| motion is effected by means of a small ratchet 
| on the drill shaft. In horizontal positions the 


power depends on the momentum of the drill 
shaft ; in vertical and inclined positions the 


/momentum is assisted by gravity. At the 


trial, the machine was placed in a horizontal 
position, and perforated a block of the hardest 
granite with a 4-inch drill at an average rate of 


| 22 inches in the hour; with a 3-inch drill, it 
| executed from 25 to 30 inches inthe hour. A 


medium rate is 125 blows per minute. But by 
heightening the speed, not only is the number, 
but the force of the blows increased. The 
machine can be seen at Mr. J. W. Fowle’s, 
No. 16, East Orange-street.””. A machine of 
a like nature, we may here observe, but worked 
by hand or by horse, with a crank and fly- 
wheel, has been invented, or improved rather, 
by Mr. E. Nicholson, of Newcastle. It appears, 
however, to be only capable of drilling verti- 
cally. The drill is made to rotate also, and to 
be detached in falling and griped in lifting. 
With large drills, four men, or a horse, will thus 
cut a 4-inch hole in hard stone, it is said, at 
the rate of 24 to 34 feet an hour, and two men, 
with smaller machines, a 4-inch hole in free- 
stone, at the rate of 5 to 6 feet an hour, 
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A New Ric.—At a U~ acm 


improvements in ships, a to model, steering, | 
chain-cables, pumps, wi compass- 
lights, lightning-conductors, life-boats, life- | 
buoys, life-preservers—seems to be, if not a 
perfect Ark-wright im his way, at least a first- 
rate ship-wright. His last achievement is 
regarded as his first in point of importance, | 
and as to economy, Gwe pense and safety. | 


It is not exactly “a wheel- ship,” for | 
~~ the captain © 
has thus recently invented, but a simplification | 


halt and blind management 


of the usual troublesome process of “ taking 
in a reef,” which, indeed, as every landsman 
even knows who has read the thrilling strain 


of Falconer in his Shipwreck, becomes not — 


only a troublesome but a dangerous, if not an 
impossible task in a strong gust of wind, 
when it is most of all essential to “take in a 
reef.” This boast of the daring and destruc- 
tion of the rash has been disarmed, it is said, 
of all its terrors by this captain of captains. 


Without reducing the surface of canvass ne- | = 
cessary to propel the ship, he has so arranged | 


it, that the topsails and maintep gallant sail 
have only a single reef in each, which, once in, 
renders the ship as snug as if under close reefs 
of the old rig; and this is accomplished by 
having long lower mast heads, upon which the 
first topsails are set. His rig, in fact, has two 


topsails upon each topmast, one above, and the | 


other below the cap. The nautical reader will 
therefore probably be of opinion that the upper 
topsail can always be carried to the last moment, 
simply because it can be easily taken in, and 
that then, without reefing at all, the ship is at 





, Tae phat “fia is a to shine 

hiet on ship rigging has been lately published | again, after temporary darkness. Mr. Staite 
by Captain R. B. Forbes, whe, from his | is announced to give two lectures on its com- 
tumerous inventions and recommendations of | mercial value, at the Western Literary Insti- 


tution, where it was first exhibited to the 
| public. 

Sr, Jamus’s Cuurcn, CLERKENWELL.— 
The trustees have given instructions to Mr. 
W. P. Griffith, architect, to take the neces- 
sary steps for the erection of a scaffolding to 
| repair the steeple of this church, which is to 

be done by public contract, of which due 
notice will be given. 

More Mapness.—The following is a list of 
the tenders delivered for additions and altera- 
tions to the Hampstead workhouse. Mr. 
H. E. Kendall, jun., architect :-— 


BE: weekcvseceddws ease £3,644 
Pollock and McLennan .... 6,894 
Ue veces aver eeuvetrs 6,494 
De 55s echeiwtis os ee oo 5,970 
Reynolds and Co, ........ 5,691 
DE iia icuteine'ard wncan whide 5,656 
oe Re POE 5,287 
Pilbeam (accepted) ........ 3,179 





NOTICE. 
‘*Buripines anp Monements, Mopern AND 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, 


ates of Se ae eae —NOTICE 
tee oa frchitemers 
Sy BITION at the ovaL ACAD 
An oth, or by Bix oCleek 
TUESD. DA. the 
possibly works 
Sree eesti exhibited, 
to be o! may be obtained at the 


Ev ble care will be tak 
bat the Reval Academy will net 


shy packaee which Boel met ane 
aie be disposed be communicated to the ry. 


RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION.— 

oe CLOSE on by p= HSDAY, April 4, the Exhibition 

wings, Models, &c., with Ar now 

ae daily hom Right tll iosk. at the Gallery of the New Society 

open Painters in Water Colours, 58, Pall-mall Admission, Free ; on 

Saturdays, 1s --Exhibitors are requested to send eye — works on 
Thareday, April 5, astog, tae aa haan 2a att a F 

WILLIAM W. DEANS, } Hon Seca 


TO AMCHITROTS—COMPHTITION AND OTHER 
DRAWINGS. 


ME THOMAS 8S. BOYS, Member of the 


arnbeweney of Painters in Water Colours, and author of 

“The P que Architeeture of Paris, Ghent, — &e..” and 

of“ Rane. as it is,” rs his services in Tinting Backgrounds, 

erspective vee. Interiors, &e. From the long <—- 

rience he has arte such soeens, 5 he is fully aware of the = nts 
Drawings and 

Fresh field st in a eekeat ane manner.— og Mr. BUYS, Seen 


R. EDWARD is desirous of meeting 
Gentlemen who require Coloured Architectural 
Vevapestave, sy gh? up and coloured in the neatest style at at moderte 

terms. her begs to state that ve makes a 
in Rt. shonld phe semmgee pre. in oti gat ~ Adio, 
Mr. EDWARD, 16, Woodstoc! Bond -street. 
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| Mepravat,”’ being Illustrations of recently erected | 


Edifices, and of some of the Architectural Works of | 
| by Mewrs HYDE, SMITH, and LEWIS, Civil Reginees, Avett 


tae Middle Ages, with Descriptive Particulars. 


Edited by George Godwin, F.R.S., Fellow of the | 


Royal Institute of Architects, &c., &c., &c., Editor | 


of Tue Buitper. 
Under the above title it is proposed to publish, in 
bi-monthly parts, price 2s. 6d. each, the principal 


| Ilustrations of Modern and Medisval Buildings 


once equai to one of the old rig, under double | 


reefs. His yards, too, on the fore and main- | P” : 
wa : | with plans and details. The engravings will be 


mast are, all but one, of the same dimensions, 
an advantage, it is conceived, of no ordinary 
importance in the event of disaster aloft. This 
new rig, it is said, has been fully tested. 

Tue Leaninc Tower at Pisa.—It has 
ever appeared te me to be an error in judgment 
to represent the well known tower at Pisa in a 


leaning position. It was originally built | 


straight, then why not represent it so? When 
architects discover ruins of an interesting 
building, their care is to arrange them in order, | 
and to represent the fabric in its pristine state ; 

why, then, make an exception in the case of | 
the beautiful structure alluded to, and represent 
it apparently tottering to the ground, and so 
seize upon an accident which greatly mars its 
effect? Had the building been originally 
constructed in a leaning position, it would have 
been an absurdity, on the part of the architect, 
not worthy of being recorded. 


drawings and expensive plates under its present | 


which have appeared from time to time in Tur 
Buitper, with their accompanying descriptive 
particulars. Each part will contain about eight 
plates, folio size, and eight pages of letter press, 


printed separately, with care, on a tinted paper. 
The first part will be issued in time to be for- 


| warded with the magazines for May 1, and will 
| contain :— 


i 


The fact of the | 
tower being constantly represented in elaborate | 


i 


unsightly aspect, has led to the belief with | 
many that the original designer intended | 
thereby to produce a sort of architectural | 
tour de force; and I met persons at Pisa who | 
were astonished, upon examining the building, | 
to find that its leaning position was owing toa | 


local accident, which all the towers built in 
that city had been more or less subjected to. 
The dome of St. Genevieve, at Paris, subsided 
some years since, 4nd was skilfully arrested in 
its fail; the oblique lines in the interior still 
tell the tale; but who would think of marking 
that defect in giving a representation of the 
design of that building ?—A. 1 

Tus Master CARPENTERS’ Society held 


on Wednesday evening. In reply to several 


inquiries as to the intended New Buildings | 


Bil, st was intimated by the chairman of the 
Buildings Bill Committee that it was now 
about to be printed, and he had no doubt that 
the improvemeats would give satisfaction. 
Previous to the meeting being adjourned, the 
whole of the members present consented to be | 
stewards at the ensuing anniversary dinner of | 
the Builders’ Benevolent Institution. 

Hotporn Hiti.— Sir: If the hill were 
made to start from the centre of Farringdon- | are 
street, and gradually end at Fetter-lane, there 
would be less hill to encounter than on the 
Snow-hill side. Men are now lowering the 
crown. I have looked at it carefully, and 
cannot conceive the utility of stepping off the 
curb, a declivity of at least 10 inches, in front 
of the giu-shop at the corner of Farringdon- 
street. 


} 


i 
i 





Her Majesty’s Marine Residence, Osborne ; with 
lan. 


The Carlton Club House, Pall Mall. 

Church of St, Isaac, at St. Petersburgh; with 
Details. 

Kensington Union Workhouse. 

The Liverpool Branch Bank of England; and 
Details. 

The New Throne, Canterbury Cathedral. 

The North Porch, Restored, of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe, Bristol. 

The Interior of Lincoln’s-Inn Hall. 

Persons desirous of becoming Subscribers, are 
requested to forward their names to the office of 
Tue Buriper. 





“TEN DERS 


For building an addition to the Euston Hotel, in Sey- 
mour-crescent: Mr. P. Hardwicke, architect :— 


GE ese nctocnceccedisacesedis £2,950 
i EE ee 2,641 
ENE <2 de ts Cu'n4ta04h%aone kite 2,599 
ME Secabesocvssewss weveuwe 2,575 
ONG ness ca scedscbesespedde 2,550 
FL Sarnia cacand enue ticadees 2,549 





MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
Held during the ensuing week, 
Turspay, Arrit 3.—Instit. of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 
Weownespay, 4.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





* Galvanized Iron and Galeanized Tinned Iren.”’—We 
have received a very large number of letters on the subject 
of a recent paragraph concerning these materials, and will 


its March meeting at the Freemasons’ Tavern | &%¢ e™ consideration. 


“ To Polish Old Marble."—A correspondent asks,—the 
best means to clean and polish old marble ehimney pieces. 
Received.—*' R. R.”’ (we shall be very glad to see the 
drawings and will write), ‘‘J.B.’’ (shall hear from us) » 
“ Ajax’” (see —- number), ‘‘ W. and H.,” “* E. M.,’ 
“J.C.” “ De. Ryan,” “G.W.” (Tae Beirper will be 
forwarded to him regularly by post on Friday, direct from 
the office, on receipt of money order), “‘O. H.’* (we cannot 
— him), “A. P. 8.” (charge w oa be 5s. Send 
order), “ M.A. P.”” Sub Nand Je Gest 
oul depend on quality, locality, Be.) “C, and J. G 
“FE. D.,” “ Town Subscriber,’ p..° ©. P. P..” 
* J. W. and Sons,” ‘* Old pchseutiben ” (Mr. mi Doth 
works, published by M‘Lean), ‘‘ A Surveyor,’’ “‘ J. 8.’ (all 
in ood time), “ W.C.” ‘block shall be sent), “ J. A. J.,” 
_E.T.,” “8.5.” “B.A. ML” “J.B. (the contents 
are 19 feet ; inmehes), ‘‘ Parishioner, tye R. T. B.” (a ply 
without further imformation might mislead: we ther 
prefer not answering), “ P. P.,” “ B. and B.” “A His. 
tery of Architecture,’ by Edward A. Freeman, M.A. ; 
Masters, Bond-street, 1349; “ Tables and Formule for 
Computation of Life Contingencies,” by Peter Gray, 
¥.R.A.S.: Longman and Co., 1849; Beardmore’s “ Patent 
for Breakwaters, &e."’ 
NOTICE. — All communications advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the “ Pu and not to 
the “‘ Editor:"’ all other communications should be ad- 





dressed to the Epiror, and not to the publisher. 


i 
j 


URVEYING, ARCHITECTURE, 
ENGINEERING, &.. TAUGHT im all their branches, on 
the most approved System, in a short Course of Practica) Lessons, 


teeta, Surveyors, &c., of extensive practice, who are prepering 
Gentlemen for Surveyors, Levellers, Engineers, Architects, Builders, 
Dranghtamen. Measurers and Valuers of Land, Timber, Buildings, 
Artificers’ work, &e, Proficiency gree Terms, till perfect, 
very moderate.-Por Prospectuses, &¢, apply at the Offices, &, 
gators. street, Ruasell-aquare, og 

N.B. Steady and clever pupils may be introduced to employment. 








na few « days, price 16s. 


HE ART OF ETCHING ON COPPER. 
By ALFRED ASHLEY. 
Iiastrated with Fourteen Etchings by the author. Elegantly 
bound in a cover designed by OWEN JONES, Esq. 
London ; J. and b. A. DARLING, Bishopsgate. street. 


A TREATISE on PUBLIC SLAUGHTER- 
HOUSES, oxoaideged in connection with the Sanitary 
Question. illustrated lana of the Paris wire, Yt 
By RICHARD i ai GRANTHAM, M. Inst. C_E., FG. 
WEALE. 6, High Holborn; RENSHAW, iss Berend: “bree, 








FOR PASSION oe HOLY WEEK. Part 


VI of the Tracts for Christian Seasons. pa peer 4 
‘Pract for each day from Pal to Easter-da: ith ouiaebde 
Devotions, and a ——. Ln ms ged Closing Des at Christ's 
Mini: on Karth, is n 
Oxford : JOHN HE RY PA sit ant oat, London. 


Th hie day, price Sa, st bound in clot 


RACTS FOR “THE CHRISTIAN 


‘ SEASONS, from Advent Sunday to the Fifth Sanday in 
‘e 


ut. 

This series of Tracts will, it is hoped, be found neither to fail 

short of nor to exceed the Teaching of the Prayer-Book ; but. fol- 
lowing the course of the Christian Year, will set forth in tarn all 

the ap ey of te Christian Church according te the godly 
rder of her Se 


_Oxford : JOHN HENRY PARKER ; and 97, Strand, London. 


TO A ‘HITECTS, BUILDERS, AND ALL PERSONS 
NGAGED IN BULLDING OPERATIONS. 
iv aL UST RATIONS of the CONSTRUC- 
TION required by the METROPOLITAN BULLDINGS 
ACT, ah Mo. anata ns, drawn to a large seale, for the office, in 
one sheet, price 5 
By A. J. Hie COC KS, Surveyor to the district of Wandsworth 
and Tooting. 
Published and sold hy the author at his otiens, Church-row, 
Wan isworth, and 1 slackman-street, Southwark 


Just published, 
ERING and REMINGTON’S 


CATALOGUE of ENGLISH and FOREIGN LLLUS- 
TRATED WORKS of ART, and the Arte Decorative and Orna- 
mental, for the use of artists, architects, builders, sculptors, stome- 
masons, decorators, per-stainers, wood-carvers, callcu-priuters, 
jewellers, gold and sires rsmiths, iron and brass workers, manufac. 
turers in giass, earthenware, carpets, oil-cloth, and furniture, glass 
and flower painters, schools of design, drawing-masters, and every 
other branch ef trade connected with the arta. To be bad gratis, 
on application at 137, Regent-street, London, or forwarded by post 
on the Feceipt ¢ of two penny stamps. 














Now ready, 2 vols. @vo., pp. 1,179, price 38s 


vr 
YUE PICTURE COLLECTOR’S 
MANUAL, adapted to the Professional Man and the 
Amateur; being a DICTION ‘ARY of PAINTERS, yy 
Fifteen Hundred more Names than in any other work ; tag 
with an alphabetical arrangement of the scholars, imitators, and 
copyists the various masters ; a classification of subjects, 
showing the names of those who painted im the several depart- 
ments of art, thus affording, in all uncertain cases, a clae by which 
the judgment may be guided, the « cginien strengthened, and i 
doubt removed. By JAMES R. HOBB 
T. and W, BOONE. 28, New London. 


N . L., we 2. 
w ‘4 ~ T 

DIC lION: ARY a ARC H ITECTURE, 

DECORATION, and CONSTRUCTION; or a Popular 
Explanation of Terms used by Civil and Military Architects and 
Engineers, Landscape Gardeners, Surveyors, Masons, Carpenters, 
Shipwrights, Bricklayers, J omera, Pinan, Painters, Excaraters, 
and Others in this Dee nptien ot Work and Buildings, 

WALTER BERNAU. 

THE VOLU ME of TEXT to the STUDENTS’ 
GUIDE te the pr adel dy with a Glossary of Technical 
Terms in & and Prench, and a Comparison of English and 
Prench Measures and Weights. Price 5s. 

JOHN WILLIAMS and Co., 141, Strand. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST @DITION EVER PUBLISHED. 
On the 3ist March, will be published, bad — price is., TALLISS 


PuE ILLUSTRA TED ‘ATLAS, and 


Modern History of the W 
mercial, and Statistical Edited by ‘MON Poowney x MARTIN, 


, Author of the hey - pf British 
Part L. will contain s map pe! = Ek ay ithe roe Pe, war in 
India), illustrated with views o of Ghusnee, the city 
¢ Lahore, and a scene on the pa ote 5 ee amap of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, with deseriptive letter-pr 
Part LL. will contain maps of Aaeia 4 and Californie. 
The MAPS are drawn sod engraved by J. ees wate Sree. 


ment and other sources, ng ail mew db 

poner te a ow lines of ag ol of eiebich accounts have been 
im London 

Each Part will i te two y~- [core with descrip- 


tive =e -press, 
*ublished by J. and F. TALLIS, London and New York. 
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